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Wisconsin’s Experimental College 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


The Instruction of Freshmen and Sophomores in the Experimental 
College at the University of Wisconsin 


THIS article I am quoting 
|[issee from my annual report to 
the Faculty of the College of Let- 
ters and Science of the University of 
Wisconsin, the sponsors of our work, 
who in approving the establishment of 
the Experimental College said, “An 
Experimental College shall be set up 
within the College of Letters and 
Science. The purpose of the new Col- 
lege will be to formulate and to test 
under experimental conditions, sug- 
gestions for the improvement of 
methods of teaching, the content of 
study, and the determining conditions 
of undergraduate liberal education.” 
The discussion I am presenting falls 
under four headings: the course of 
study, the method of teaching, the 
community life of the college, and the 
continuance of the experiment. With- 
out further introduction I begin with 
the first of these four topics. 

A course of study has been made 
and shaped when two things have been 
done: first, a range of interest must 
have been defined; and second, a body 
of literature must have been selected 


and presented which will stimulate 
that interest. In the plan for the 
Experimental College the “range of 
interest” is the attempt to begin ac- 
quaintance with and understanding of 
the work of the human mind, as it 
creates and fashions the civilizations in 
the midst of which men live. To this 
end our literature has been, in the two 
years, chosen in the freshman year 
from two different fields. Our stu- 
dents have read books which reveal 
and interpret the Athens of Pericles 
and Plato in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.c. We have tried in the 
sophomore year to select and arrange 
material bearing upon the nineteenth 
century in America. In both cases, we 
have interpreted the literature as ex- 
pressing the attempt of a civilization 
to deal with its own situation. We 
have wanted our students to see how 
human appreciation and intelligence 
attempt to express and to direct hu- 
man action, and how both succeed and 
fail in their characteristic activities. 
The organization and selection of 
the Greek material has quite naturally 
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proved to be much easier than that of 
the American period. In fact, it may 
now be said that after three years we 
have a freshman course of study defi- 
nite enough in outline to be usable for 
teaching purposes. Much remains to 
be done to improve the course and 
also to keep it alive. But, at least, we 
can see how the Greek material can be 
used for the accomplishing of our pur- 
pose. The problem of the second year 
is much more difficult. To us who are 
in the midst of American life it seems 
far more complicated and incoherent 
than that of ancient Athens, and the 
books of interpretation and informa- 
tion about America are quite bewilder- 
ing in their number and their variety 
of reference. The sophomore advisers 
have for two years struggled with the 
problems here presented. And, here 
again, it may be said that, after some 
wandering, we seem to be finding our 
way. We have begun our third soph- 
omore year with a plan of readings 
selected from a coherent purpose in 
view, thus constituting a course of 
study which has unity and which is 
relevant to our purpose. 


E most satisfying feature of 
the freshman course of study this 
year has been our apparent success in 
using The Republic of Plato as a cen- 
tral theme in the studies of the Athe- 
nian civilization. We had attempted 
to do this in the two preceding years, 
but no proper scheme of organization 
had resulted. We shall follow the 
new outline next year with a good 
deal of confidence in its value. 

Two features of the sophomore 
work may be mentioned in passing. 
This year we have used as introduc- 
tory to the year’s work a laboratory 
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study of the method of physical sci- 
ence and of the world picture which 
it is making. The material here is 
significant for our purpose, and the 
teaching program, though difficult, 
seems to us promising. We are also 
planning the introduction of further 
material from the biological and an- 
thropological sciences as a basis for 
the studies in human activities. 

A second assignment, which for two 
years now has proved to have great 
educational value, is that of the Re- 
gional Study. Each student at the 
close of his freshman work is asked to 
select some community, usually his 
own home village or town or city or 
county, for detailed and systematic 
investigation. For a period of six, 
seven, or eight months he tries to get 
acquainted with this community in 
terms of its historical origins; its geo- 
logical and geographical setting; its 
industries, politics, arts and crafts, 
games, and other amusements; its 
churches, schools, social organizations; 
its manners, customs, and beliefs. He 
then writes up his results as a survey 
of the community. It has been hard 
for many of the students to acquire 
the method and point of view neces- 
sary to this study, but, once launched 
upon it, they have almost without 
exception found it exciting and illu- 
minating. In effect, it adds a third 
“civilization” to the “Athens” and the 
“America at large” which we study, 
and it brings to both of those topics 
an added concreteness and vitality of 
interest. 

We have made, however, no essen- 
tial change in the method of teach- 
ing. Here our effort has gone chiefly 
into learning how to use effectively a 
method which, in greater or lesser de- 
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gree, was unfamiliar to all of us. The 
general meetings in which the advisers 
talk or lecture upon the reading are 
more definitely planned and managed 
than in previous years. We can record 
important gains at this point. In the 
smaller group meetings we have ex- 

rimented with the substitution of 
specialized leadership for that of the 
advisers in general. Here we are not 
yet sure of results. But at both these 
points, as well as in the conducting of 
individual conferences, we are prob- 
ably acquiring skill, as added experi- 
ence is gained. 

If we assume the course of study to 
be defined in terms of reading as- 
signed and suggested, the question of 
method is, ““What can the teacher do 
to help the student in getting from his 
reading the best possible education?” 
This form of question assumes, of 
course, that the student must do the 
reading, must take the lead in devel- 
oping his own intelligence. On this 
assumption what is the teacher to do? 
The practical experience of every 
teacher reveals that the student and 
the teacher each has his share in this 
process. First, students who have no 
natural inclination to study must be 
made to feel its attraction or, at least, 
its importance. They must be brought 
to understand why, in a human civili- 
zation, studying is an essential factor 
in proper living. But further, if we 
suppose that studying is going on, that 
good books are being read, what then 
is the teacher’s part in the process? 
In the tutorial scheme which we are 
using our methods fall under two 
headings. First, in general meetings, 
in small groups, and in individual con- 
ferences, we give to students our own 
reactions to the books they are read- 


ing; we comment and criticize and 
suggest issues and lines of study. Sec- 
ond, especially in the individual con- 
ferences, we ask the student to report 
to us in speech and in writing his own 
dealing with the books, what they 
have done to him, what he thinks 
about them. And on this basis, we 
criticize the student’s achievement and 
try to show him how better work, as 
well as further work, can be done. 
The dominating purpose is through- 
out to increase the student’s individual 
power to use books for the develop- 
ment of his own intelligence. 

The most characteristic feature of 
this teaching method is the personal 
relationship between teacher and pu- 
pil. All our arrangements revolve 
around and depend upon the individ- 
ual conference. In that conference 
the adviser deals with the student, not 
simply in relation to this or that de- 
tached intellectual content, but as a 
person who in all his quality and char- 
acter is being trained for better think- 
ing and living. In this sense our 
teachers are called upon to be in the 
fullest meaning of the term “advis- 
ers.” As time goes by we become more 
and more strongly convinced of the 
value and the necessity of this kind 
of teaching. 


N CONNECTION with the dis- 

cussion of teaching methods a word 
about teaching costs is needed. It is 
often assumed in discussions of our 
teaching that its cost is great, in fact, 
so great that its general substitution 
for present methods is quite out of the 
question. “A good scheme,” people 
say, “but it costs too much.” And 
one cannot help feeling that the judg- 
ment of the merit of the plan is often 
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not important, resting as it does on the 
assurance that there is danger of its 
adoption. 

The analysis of a university budget 
is so involved and complicated a task 
that it is not possible to give in this 
report a complete and accurate account 
of teaching costs. And further, if 
figures are compiled in one way there 
are always other ways, at least equally 
convincing, in which the comparisons 
might have been stated. It may, how- 
ever, serve a useful purpose to give a 
few figures which will bring the dis- 
cussions of the situation out of the 
realms of exaggeration and fancy into 
which they tend to wander. 

In the present year we have had 
155 students. Our total salary cost 
for teaching and lecturing done at the 
College this year is $37,199. From 
this amount it seems fair to deduct 
$5,000 as a charge against administra- 
tion. If this is done the total teaching 
cost is $32,199, and the cost per stu- 
dent is $208 for the year. As against 
this, the corresponding annual cost per 
student in the College of Letters and 
Science as a whole is about $159. If 
our 155 students were being taught at 
the general rate rather than at that of 
the Experimental College, the saving 
to the University would be 155 times 
$49, or $7,595. Our teaching is at 
present more expensive, but the differ- 
ence is not greater than would be 
expected in a project carried on under 
novel and experimental conditions. 

It must be remembered that the 
comparison of costs just made is only 
roughly accurate. If the costs of 


Letters and Science were limited to 
Freshmen and Sophomores, as are 
ours, they would presumably be lower 
than $159, since it is commonly as- 
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sumed that the earlier classes are less 
expensive in salary cost than are 
Juniors, Seniors, and graduate stu- 
dents. On the other hand, since many 
graduate students who are taking only 
one or two courses are counted as if 
they were taking a full assignment, 
the cost of Letters and Science might 
properly be increased if the amount of 
the difference were calculated. And 
again, the Experimental College cost 
would be increased if we included in 
the calculation the instruction which 
our students receive in the regular 
university classes in addition to the 
full assignment which we give them. 

It may be useful also to compare 
the costs in the College of Letters and 
Science and the Experimental College 
with those in other institutions. Here 
again we have not complete figures, 
but have selected, largely at random, 
other colleges from which figures were 
available. As against the $159 of the 
College of Letters and Science and the 
$208 of the Experimental College the 
corresponding figures in two typical 
Middle-Western colleges are $194 
and $224. Ina neighboring Wiscon- 
sin college it is $322. In one of the 
more heavily endowed colleges of 
the East it is $498. These figures 
indicate how inaccurate are the state- 
ments which speak of our costs as far 
above the general level of the country. 
In our opinion there is no basis what- 
ever for the assertion so commonly 
made that our tutorial method is nec- 
essarily more expensive than that 
which is now in general use. 

Still another way of estimating our 
relative costliness is to determine the 
number of teachers who under our 
method would be required to instruct 
the number of students enrolled in 
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any given college or university. Each 
of our advisers assumes full charge of 
twelve students. Since it is assumed 
that only two-thirds of an adviser’s 
time is given to the College, it follows 
that we are teaching at the ratio of one 
instructor to eighteen students. If all 
the teaching of nine thousand students 
were done at this ratio, the faculty 
roll, if each member were giving full 
time, would number five hundred 
members. Here again is a comparison 
easy to make. The comparison does 
not mean that our methods could be 
or ought to be applied to the Univer- 
sity or to the College of Letters and 
Science. It is simply an attempt to 
bring comparative statements about 
costs within the limits of accuracy. 

It should be noted here that in the 
Experimental College as elsewhere 
there are other costs in addition to 
those of teachers’ salaries. These 
have to do with such items as admin- 
istration and clerical assistance, books 
from the general library funds, and 
the rental of rooms in Adams Hall. 
These costs for equipment and ad- 
ministration are, however, relatively 
small. With the exception of the pro- 
vision of separate offices for the indi- 
vidual advisers it would be hard to 
imagine an equipment more meager 
than that on which the College is run. 


NDER the heading of the “de- 

termining conditions of under- 
graduate instruction” we have been 
trying to build up a community in 
Adams Hall which, first, would have 
its own healthy, self-directing life 
within its own membership, and sec- 
ond, would stand in harmonious and 
happy relations with the general Uni- 
versity community. 


The first of these two ends has 
given us a problem at once baffling and 
yet fascinating in its educational im- 
portance. We have tried in our teach- 
ing method to develop to the utmost 
individual initiative and freedom. 
Also, our plan of procedure has 
tended to attract many students in 
whom these qualities are already de- 
veloped. And further, our student 
body is to a quite unusual degree made 
up of different types, coming from 
different social groups, different geo- 
graphical sections, and different kinds 
of training. All these factors make 
difficult the task of welding the stu- 
dents together into a group which will 
feel and take responsibility for the 
conduct of its own affairs and the con- 
trol of its own members. But it is 
also true that the difficulties here in- 
volved are a measure of the greatness 
of the educational values to be gained 
if the end can be achieved. To try to 
organize such a group is to get a 
glimpse of the wider problems of 
American life, as the nation attempts 
to fuse its variegated groups into a 
national unity. Students and advisers 
have been busy with this problem 
since the College was established, and 
we are still in the midst of it. There 
can be no doubt that in one respect the 
desired quality has been gained, in 
that the students are keenly conscious 
of their membership in the College, 
and are eager for its welfare. On the 
other hand, it is hard for them to 
build up a group activity sufficiently 
strong to dominate their individual in- 
terests and their loyalties to smaller 
groups. It can be said, however, that 
all the members of the community, 
students and advisers alike, are keenly 
aware of the problem and that they 
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are getting a good opportunity for 
education, as they try to solve it. 

We have little to add to what has 
already been said concerning the rela- 
tion of the College to the other parts 
of the University community. When 
the College was established to experi- 
ment upon students and upon the 
teaching process, its differences were 
perforce strongly felt and strongly 
overemphasized on both sides. That 
is, however, the sort of situation which 
time and good sense can clear up, and 
it is to be hoped that we have available 
a good supply of both of these. 

One final word should be said in 
this connection regarding student en- 
rollment. Here we are facing a diffi- 
culty which should be frankly stated. 
We refer to the general opinion now 
so commonly published and believed 
that the Experimental College is soon 
to go out of existence. Many of our 
own students have been troubled by 
the fear that they may not be given 
opportunity to complete their course 
with us. And, if one may judge from 
correspondence and from newspapers 
and magazines, there is a general 
impression throughout the country, 
among those interested in such mat- 
ters, that the College is not approved 
by the University and that it is near 
its end. It is, of course, one of the 
ironies of the situation that the spread- 
ing of such news is a powerful influ- 
ence toward bringing about the end 
which it falsely proclaims. Nothing 
could be less alluring to a father, or a 
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son, considering the choice of a col- 
lege, than the impression that a given 
college is not sure even of its existence. 
In itself the word “experimental”’ was 
a dangerous one from this point of 
view. But when there is added to this 
the “news” that the authorities of the 
University are considering whether or 
not the College should be abandoned 
and, again, that in view of its failure, 
they have decided to bring it to an 
early end, the effect upon student en- 
rollment must be quite disastrous. 
The advisers hope that they have kept 
their sense of humor in the midst of 
the confusion of such rumors and re- 
ports. We recognize that such experi- 
ences are fairly common in connection 
with experimental ventures which 
arouse public interest. 

Our view of the project is that it 
is still in its preliminary stages. As 
already stated, we are making some 
progress with one of a number of pos- 
sible courses of study, and our dealing 
with methods of teaching and the con- 
ditions of student life is likewise ten- 
tative and incomplete. No decision 
about the College, whether affirmative 
or negative, could now be taken as an 
answer to the question which was 
expressed in the establishing of the 
College. That question, how to give 
greater vitality and significance to the 
teaching of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores in the college of liberal arts, 
will long demand consideration here 
at Wisconsin and in all other liberal 
institutions in the country. 
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Developments in Undergraduate Education 
By C. $S. BOUCHER 


Projected Developments in Undergraduate Education 
at the University of Chicago 


HE Senate of the University 
of Chicago recently approved 
an administrative reorganiza- 
tion of the work in arts, literature, and 
science which is significant, not be- 
cause it changes administrative details, 
but because it is designed to facilitate 
projected educational developments. 
We are thoroughly aware that the ad- 
ministrative machinery of an educa- 
tional institution is not an end in itself, 
and vindicates its existence only to the 
extent that it promotes, and does not 
impede, educational achievement. 

Though the educational develop- 
ments which are in prospect run the 
gamut of our whole educational pro- 
gram from the admission of Freshmen 
to the award of the Ph.D. degree, I 
shall confine my discussion to the un- 
dergraduate work. The administra- 
tive reorganization recently approved 
was proposed and sponsored by Presi- 
dent Hutchins, most opportunely, to 
facilitate the achievement of educa- 
tional objectives with which he is in 
thorough accord, and upon which a 
Senate committee and two college 
boards have been at work during the 
last three years. 

The details of the plans now being 
devised center around a complete 
change in educational measurements. 
At the present time our quantity, 
quality, distribution, and concentra- 
tion requirements for the Bachelor’s 
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degree are stated and measured in 
terms of quarter course-credits and 
grade-points. A few institutions have 
recently superimposed a comprehen- 
sive examination in the student’s field 
of concentration in the senior college 
upon the universal requirements ex- 
pressed in course-credits or semester- 
hours. We propose to permit the 
student to pass from general to 
specialized education, from the junior 
to the senior college, and to graduate 
with the Bachelor’s degree, not at all 
on the basis of course-credits, but en- 
tirely on the basis of comprehensive 
examinations. 

We have two primary objectives in 
mind. First, we desire to protect the 
superior student against unreasonable 
lock-step, perfunctory, and time-serv- 
ing requirements, and to make it pos- 
sible for him to progress as rapidly 
in his educational development as his 
capacity will permit. Second, we 
desire to set up at least a minimum 
standard of educational achievement, 
which is not provided in the routine 
course-credit system, to be measured 
by comprehensive examinations which 
some inferior students, who now ac- 
quire a degree through course-credits, 
cannot pass. We desire to give mean- 
ing to the Bachelor’s degree, that the 
student has passed through a stage of 
real educational development, and has 
really achieved intellectually, that he 
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has acquired a respectable amount of 
general education, and has mastered 
the factual information, the methods, 
and techniques of at least one large 
field of thought to the extent that he 
can marshal the materials and subject- 
matter of the field, organize it, corre- 
late it, interpret it, and use it in an 
intelligent and purposeful fashion. 


new divisional organization 
of the work in arts, literature, 
and science creates five divisions— 
the College and four divisions for 
advanced study in the humanities, 
the social sciences, the physical sci- 
ences, and the biological sciences. Each 
of the five divisions has a dean and a 
budget of its own. The budget of the 
College consists of that portion of the 
salaries of members of the faculty that 
represents the share of their time and 
attention devoted to College work. 
Each member of the College faculty 
is a member of some other division. 
The entire Faculty of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science will present all can- 
didates for degrees, undergraduate 
and graduate, on the recommendation 
of the division in which the student is 
a candidate. All advanced work, be- 
yond the junior-college level, at the 
senior-college and post-graduate lev- 
els, in each of the four divisions, will 
be thoroughly correlated and knit to- 
gether under the supervision of the 
same dean and faculty. 

The adoption of the new admin- 
istrative plan means that the ques- 
tion which was debated here at some 
length and with much earnestness 
some half-dozen years ago and re- 
sulted in no decision—“to separate or 
not to separate” the junior college— 
has been settled most happily and 
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most wisely. The original proposition 
was to separate the junior college 
completely, with its own buildings, 
budget, administration, and faculty. 
It seems to many of us that the plan 
now adopted saves all of the advan- 
tages, and avoids the serious disad- 
vantages, of the original proposition. 

We are erecting at the present time 
two impressive groups of residence 
halls across the Midway, involving an 
expenditure of $3,000,000, which will 
be dedicated to the housing of the Col- 
lege students. As soon as the neces- 
sary money may be available, we shall 
erect buildings for such of our College 
academic work as can be housed there 
to best advantage, in close proximity 
to the new residence halls. Some 
parts of our work need new and better 
quarters than they now have, and are 
now organized and conducted in such 
manner that they could be housed, 
with profit and without loss to our stu- 
dents educationally, in better quarters 
in the new College group. In the 
case of other parts of our College 
work, however, the building of new 
accommodations in the College group 
would be financially wasteful and edu- 
cationally criminal. The erection of 
buildings in the College group will 
proceed no more rapidly than it can be 
determined, for each part of our pro- 
gram, that the best educational advan- 
tages can be offered in that location. 

Although the College has its own 
faculty, budget, and dean, and thus 
has all the freedom needed, it is also 
so closely knit into the divisions and 
the University as a whole that all of 
the educational resources of the insti- 
tution are available. The faculty is 
not segregated, and no social stigma 
will be attached to membership in the 
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College faculty, since many full pro- 
fessors and departmental chairmen 
will continue to participate in the in- 
struction, and the co-operation and ac- 
tive participation of still others will no 
doubt be enlisted. Thus faculty rela- 
tionships are entirely flexible, and may 
be adjusted in any manner which 
seems most advisable in the case of 
any department. The most important 
step to guarantee that no stigma of 
inferiority will be attached to mem- 
bership in the College faculty has 
already been taken by President 
Hutchins in his announcement on 
more than one occasion that significant 
contributions in the field of college 
education will receive recognition in 
the form of promotions in rank and 
advances in salary comparable to the 
same forms of recognition given for 
significant research productivity at the 
graduate level. 


RESHMENand transfer students 

of junior-college standing will 
enter the College, and the functions of 
the College will be to provide appro- 
priate opportunities for each student 
admitted to acquire the minimum es- 
sentials, and as much more as he may 
desire, of a general education, and to 


‘ prepare himself adequately for work 


in the division in which he may elect 
to pursue his advanced study. The 
measurement of these attainments, 
necessary for admission to a higher di- 
vision for advanced study, will be, in 
the case of each student, by examina- 
tions, and not by course-credits. A 
student may, with the consent of his 
dean, take these examinations at any 
time they may be offered. Though we 
shall continue for a time to admit 
transfer students to senior-college 
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standing by the presentation of satis- 
factory credits, we expect, as soon as 
is possible and advisable, to admit 
students to divisional study for the 
Bachelor’s degree only by the same 
examinations which will be required 
of our own College students. 

The general education examinations 
will cover the four major fields: hu- 
manity, social science, physical science, 
and biological science. These exami- 
nations will be carefully framed with 
a view to the level of achievement 
which may legitimately be expected of 
all students who should be encour- 
aged, or permitted, to progress into 
advanced study, and at the same time 
give the superior student opportunity 
to display his powers. 

The number of courses which it 
may prove necessary for any student 
to pursue in order to prepare himself 
adequately for the general examina- 
tions will depend upon the distribu- 
tion and quality of his high-school or 
preparatory-school work, and upon his 
capacity and the effectiveness with 
which he applies this capacity in the 
College. Appropriate survey courses 
will no doubt be introduced in fields 
in which they are not now offered. 
General reading courses for honors 
may be provided for superior stu- 
dents in each of the four divisional 
fields. We have such a two-year 
course at the present time, crossing all 
four fields. 

In addition to passing the four gen- 
eral examinations, each student to be 
admitted to a division for advanced 
study will be expected to pass a special 
examination which will require such 
mastery of factual knowledge, of 
methods and habits of thought, of 
techniques and skills as may be 
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deemed necessary for the successful 
pursuit of advanced work in the divi- 
sion elected. Appropriate courses, 
providing this necessary prerequisite 
training, will be offered in the College 
in each divisional field, and in each of 
several departmental fields within a 
division where such a course is needed. 


N RECENT years, we have se- 

cured encouraging results from 
some experiments with exemption 
tests, placement tests, and tentative 
registrations subject to promotion or 
demotion from one course to a higher 
or lower one, at any time during a 
quarter. We expect to use this prac- 
tice much more. We expect to edu- 
cate our students in the importance 
and value to them of “stock-taking” 
procedures at any and all times, in 
order that they may always be placed 
to their own best advantage in each 
educational pursuit, where real 
achievement and the maximum of 
sound progress are the considerations 
of most importance. The student’s 
dean will at all times be acquainted 
with his rate and degree of progress, 
and will always be available for advice 
and counsel. We now have such an 
advisory system operating success- 
fully. Though a student may not 
leave the College division to enter an 
upper division for advanced study on 
the basis of course-credits, we shall 
“keep books” enough to be able to 
determine each quarter whether a stu- 
dent is wasting his time and our edu- 
cational resources, and to protect the 
interests of students who may wish to 
transfer credits to another institution. 

Our educational objectives in all of 
our College work should be clearly re- 
flected in printed syllabi, bibliogra- 
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phies, and sample examinations. In 
order that all faculty members, all 
students, and all interested persons 
outside our University community 
may become thoroughly familiar with 
our College educational objectives, we 
should have in published form, avail- 
able in the bookstore for sale to any 
interested person, a syllabus with ac- 
companying bibliographical material, 
for each of our College courses. Sim- 
ilarly, we should have on file in the 
library, and perhaps on sale in the 
bookstore, sample sets of examinations 
given for admission to advanced 
study. We should never use an ex- 
amination which we are not willing 
to make available for study by any 
person who may be interested, after 
the examination has been given. 

Courses for students in the upper 
divisions will likely be of two general 
types. There will be some large lec- 
ture courses in departmental fields and 
in parts of divisional fields which run 
through and across the traditional 
boundaries of several departmental 
fields. These courses will be designed 
primarily for students who need some 
knowledge of these fields because of 
their contributory value in the pur- 
suit of a primary interest in a related 
departmental field. There will also 
be small pro-seminar courses in the 
field of the student’s principal inter- 
est, in which the student will be ex- 
pected to show initiative and to use 
wisely a large degree of freedom, in- 
dependence, and responsibility. In 
these courses, several of which we are 
now supporting, the student may 
progress as rapidly and penetrate as 
deeply as his interest and capacity 
may lead and permit. 

The examinations which will be given 
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by each division for the award of the 
Bachelor’s degree will probably be di- 
vided into two parts: one covering the 
whole divisional field, required of all 
candidates in that division; and a spe- 
cial examination to test for depth of 
penetration and a higher degree of 
mastery in a special part of the divi- 
sional field elected by the student. 
Here also, the examinations may be 
taken by the student whenever they 
may be offered after he and his divi- 
sional counselor agree that he should 
present himself as a candidate for the 
degree. Though no specified number 
of courses will be required, we prob- 
ably shall retain the present regula- 
tion that a degree will be granted to 
no student who has been in residence 
in the University for less than one 
academic year (three quarters ), but this 
will likely be the only specified time 
requirement. The examinations will be 
offered at least twice a year, and may 
be offered at the end of each quarter. 

The battery of examinations at each 
of the two levels will likely include 
three types: the new type of multiple- 
choice and short answers, the essay or 
discussion type, and the problem type. 
In the administration of the problem 
type it is proposed to give the student 
a problem in his field of majop inter- 
est, supply him with all the books or 
laboratory equipment, or both, that he 
may think necessary for the solution 
of the problem, and then give him a 


day or even two or three days in which - 


to work out and write up his solution, 
discussion, and conclusions. We be- 
lieve that no one of the three types is 
adequate for all purposes; we believe 
that all three types are necessary to 
test the different forms of mastery 
which the student should demonstrate 


that he has attained, both for admis- 
sion to advanced study and for the 
award of the Bachelor’s degree. 

We realize fully that one of our 
most difficult tasks is the framing of 
satisfactory examinations of various 
types and levels. We are studiously 
at work on this problem, and are 
anxious for assistance from whatever 
source it may be obtained. Though 
an instructor may test the students in 
his course at any time and in any man- 
ner he may choose, the comprehensive 
examinations at both levels will be 
framed and administered by boards or 
committees, whose members will be 
responsible for seeing that the examina- 
tions in each battery are framed, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to demand 
the appropriate level of achievement. 

The divorce of the examining, 
marking, and credit-awarding func- 
tion from the instructional function is 
certain to establish more wholesome 
relationships between instrictor and 
student. The student will immedi- 
ately recognize that he and his instruc- 
tor are working in a common cause, 
the educational development of the 
student, that they are not opponents 
in the game, but are team mates, both 
striving to prepare the student to pit 
himself successfully against an exam- 
ining board. 


E BELIEVE that the pro- 
posed plan will vitalize our 
efforts to get the student to realize 


‘that the mechanical piling up of cred- 


its, first in high school, then in junior 
college, and then in senior college, is 
not an end in itself, that his own edu- 
cational development is the important 
consideration throughout his progres- 
sion from one institutional unit to 
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another, that his intellectual resources 
and powers must be developed pro- 
gressively and soundly if he is to 
advance with assurance and profit 
to higher educational levels where 
greater opportunities are offered and 
greater demands are made. With 
our proposed plan in operation, high- 
school teachers and principals can 
easily convince their students, who 
may be planning to enter the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, that their high-school 
work has more significance than the 
acquisition of enough credits with 
marks barely high enough to meet our 
entrance requirement. The more 
progress a student makes in the devel- 
opment of his intellectual resources 
and powers in high school, the more 
quickly and the more surely will he be 
able to demonstrate in the College 
that he is adequately prepared for ad- 
vanced work in the division of his 
choice as a candidate for a degree. He 
will be able in the College to capital- 
ize quite concretely the investment of 
serious and thoughtful effort made in 
high school. 

Though the part of the student’s 
College program devoted to rounding 
out his general education will be in a 
sense a continuation of his secondary 
education, it should be permeated 
with the tone and temper of the Uni- 
versity performance; and the part of 
his College program devoted to the 
specific prerequisites for advanced 
work in a division should be geared 
quite definitely to fit the tempo of real 
University work. The College period 
will be a transition period between 
secondary and higher education—a 
transition which can be made instantly 
bv onlv a few students even in an in- 
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stitution with a highly selective ad- 
mission program. If the College 
period, as we have defined it, is to be 
merely a continuation of secondary- 
school performance, it will fail; or, if 
it is to be a truly university perform- 
ance, it will fail. We shall endeavor 
to have it bridge the gap successfully 
for all students admitted. This gap- 
bridging period for most students will 
be two years; for others it will be one 
year or less, depending in each case 
upon the size of the gap to be bridged; 
for others it may be three years; and 
for some others it will probably be- 
come clear that the gap cannot be 
bridged successfully. Such students 
will have reached their limit of 
achievement because of deficiencies in 
capacity or seriousness of purpose, or 
because of handicaps due to personal 
problems. 

With our present plan of selective 
admission, and with our freshman 
class limited to seven hundred fifty, 
the great majority of our students 
have plenty of ability to do high- 
grade college work. Most of them 
start their college work with verve 
and enthusiasm, and with a sincere 
desire to give their best efforts to a 
program for their educational devel- 
opment which they expect to be stimu- 
lating, inspiring, and meaningful. 

Though many of the details and 
difficulties which have been duly con- 
sidered in our planning for this ex- 
periment have not been referred to 
in this brief statement, the writer 
would be glad to receive criticisms 
and suggestions regarding any feature 
of the plan, for serious consideration 
in the final stages of our preparations 
to put the plan into operation. 
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The Antioch Program 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Opportunity for Normal Development, Not in Arbitrary Chronological . 
Sequence, but Whenever Natural Growth Calls for Expression 


ERE are two phases of the 
Antioch program. One of 
these is cultural, technical, and 


practical training to provide Antioch 
students with the necessary intellec- 
tual equipment for effective living and 
working. The other is the develop- 
ment of purposes and aims of living, 
the development of basic energy 
drives and attitudes, that will lead 
students and faculty alike to commit 
themselves wholly to the great human 
adventure of discovering and fulfill- 
ing the best possibilities of life. 

For carrying out our program we 
need cultural and professional equip- 
ment. Without it our aims must 
remain crude and warped and our 
powers relatively small. Cultural de- 
velopment and professional progress, 
however, are futile unless directed 
toward great purposes. Antioch is 
primarily concerned with the simul- 
taneous growth of these two elements. 
We refuse to surrender either one to 
the other. We might choose to de- 
velop critical intellectual discrimina- 
tion, while we let the fire of great 
purpose die away. This is sometimes 
the tendency of scholarship in a large 
university. On the other hand, we 
might develop spiritual fervor and a 
strong driving purpose, while the 
openminded critical spirit is lulled to 
sleep. 

What are some of the characteris- 


tics of the program by which we are 
endeavoring to accomplish this des- 
tiny? Clearly, there are no pedagogi- 
cal methods, no educational devices, 
that insure the attainment of our ulti- 
mate social purpose. For that, we can 
only endeavor in all our community 
life to build an environment congenial 
to such an aim and to foster the spark 
of such purpose wherever we find it, 
so that it may grow into aflame from 
which others also will catch fire. But 
we have a carefully integrated pro- 
gram, still experimental in many of its 
details, by means of which we en- 
deavor to develop qualities of intellect 
and of character necessary to the good 
life. Since some factors in our pro- 
gram are likely, because of novelty, 
to be overstressed, it is necessary con- 
stantly to insist that they are all parts 
of one program, means to the same ends, 
and that we regard no one of them by 
itself of controlling importance. Be- 
cause of the limited space, this article 
is concerned only with the more 
obvious elements of our program: the 
academic studies and work under the 
direction of the Extramural School. 


NE of the characteristics of the 
academic program is a group of 
required courses, occupying approxi- 
mately one-half of the student’s study 
time, and organized in reasonably 
flexible sequences so that from one to 
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three required courses are carried each 
year. The requirements include math- 
ematics, personal finance, English 
composition and literature, chemistry, 
physics, geology, biology, psychology, 
history and sociology, principles of 
government, economics, aesthetics, and 
philosophy. The courses are planned 
to equip students with essential skills, 
with basic culture and knowledge es- 
sential to the intelligent appraisal of 
the problems of modern life, with the 
habit of critical inquiry, and with train- 
ing in arriving at sound judgments. 
This curriculum differs somewhat 
from the usual college requirements in 
its content and in the fact that it is not 
designed to be completed by the end 
of the sophomore year. Perhaps, 
however, the most marked difference 
fies in the effort to adapt both method 
and content of the required cultural 
courses primarily to the needs of the 
general student and not to those of 
the prospective specialist. They are 
not introductory to advanced work in 
the various special fields; for this 
purpose, other courses are provided. 
For example, the prospective major in 
English has an entirely different in- 
troduction to literature from that for 
other students. In chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics, also, the cultural 
courses are very different from the 
technical introductory courses for spe- 
cializing students. 

In addition to the requirements, 
each student chooses a field of concen- 
tration which aims to combine the cul- 
tural values of concentrated study in a 
chosen field with the value of specific 
preparation in the field of one’s domi- 
nant life interest. The flexibility of 
the program allows the student to cut 
across departments, assembling in a 
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single co-ordinated unit such subjects 
as for him make balance and unity of 
training. The fields of English and 
business may be combined for a pro- 
spective publisher, and a synthesis of 
biology, engineering, and _ business 
serves the prospective sanitary admin- 
istrator. In this way, great diversity 
of special interests of upper-class 
students may be served. Within his 
field, the student carries on the 
greater part of his intensive and ad- 
vanced study, though a considerable 
margin is usually left for elective 
courses in other fields where his inter- 
est has been awakened. 


N ACCORDANCE with the aim 

of developing in a student as early 
as possible an adult sense of personal 
responsibility and an awareness that 
his education depends on his own active 
participation and demands of him ini- 
tiative instead of passive adaptability, 
Antioch is working out a plan of self- 
directed study, known on the campus 
as “the autonomous plan.” The de- 
gree of autonomy varies with the na- 
ture of the subject and the maturity 
of the class, but in most courses above 
sophémore grade, and in some earlier 
ones, the student does not prepare 
daily or even weekly assignments. He 
is provided with a syllabus covering, 
usually, a semester’s work. The sys- 
tem enables him to organize his plan 
of study for a half or a whole semester 
in advance. To succeed, he must mas- 
ter the material for himself, for he 
cannot pick up enough to “pass” from 
lectures or class discussions. Classes 
usually meet but once a week, and at- 
tendance is not required. Instructors 
give a larger amount of time to indi- 
vidual and group conferences. Some 
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THE ANTIOCH PROGRAM 


courses are conducted by lectures, but 
in these the lecturer proceeds on the 
assumption that those present have 
already acquainted themselves with 
the material outlined in the syllabus. 


OSSESSION of syllabi for all 

courses makes it possible for a 
student not only to see each course in 
the large, but to regard his whole pro- 
gram of study as a unit and to corre- 
late his work. To insure the effort to 
accomplish such a synthesis, an articu- 
lated plan for the work of at least half 
a semester must be submitted for the 
faculty adviser’s approval. 

Obviously, such a plan, now in 
practice for three years, involves grave 
difficulties. Both students and faculty 
are relatively inexperienced in work- 
ing in this fashion. It is much easier 
to teach a class than to stimulate and 
guide autonomous students, and it is 
much easier to prepare definite and 
limited assignments than to investi- 
gate a subject. Students almost always 
suffer at first from the burden of too 
much liberty coupled with increased 
responsibility. They sharply criticize 
some of the methods employed in the 
autonomous plan, but almost unani- 
mously favor its continuance. The 
system offers both a challenge and a 
welcome opportunity to the keenest of 
them, and seems, in spite of imper- 
fections, to be justified by its results. 

Further to insure the student’s sus- 
tained effort to integrate his knowl- 
edge and experience drawn from 
various fields and to test his ability to 
make such a synthesis, a comprehen- 
sive examination is given in the senior 
year, one part covering the field of 
concentration and another the re- 
quired curriculum. The field exami- 
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nation is similar to that given in some 
other colleges, but the general exami- 
nation is, we believe, unique. 

This examination disregards the 
artificial, if pedagogically useful, 
boundaries between courses. There 
are no questions on physics, on mathe- 
matics, on economics, on history, ex- 
cept some brief objective tests which 
determine acquaintance with a few 
fundamental facts, laws, terms, or 
concepts. Instead, it is planned to de- 
termine how well at the end of his 
course an Antioch student can analyze 
complex situations, can bring to bear 
upon them all his relevant knowledge, 
and can reach sound conclusions. Such 
an examination is so difficult to formu- 
late that the committee works the 
greater part of each year in preparing 
it. Every effort is made to avoid 
questions, however comprehensive in 
scope, which are artificial or academic. 

A student’s degree, if he has met 
other requirements, depends finally 
on his record in the comprehensive 
examination. One who fails is per- 
mitted to take it once more, in a sub- 
sequent year. It has now been given 
in two successive years. Last year 
fifty-seven passed, eight with honors, 
while three failed. 

Practical economic work, under the 
direction of the Extramural School, 
is a part of the program no less 
fundamental than study. Students 
spend half of their time, in five- 
week or ten-week periods, at their 
studies, and corresponding periods in 
some practical occupation. Each job 
is held by a pair of students in alterna- 
tion. In their off-campus periods, 
Antioch students are at work for 175 
employers in 12 states, engaged in an 
almost infinite variety of occupations. 
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They are in factories, on newspaper 
staffs, in department stores, in schools, 
in research laboratories, on construction 
jobs, in social-service organizations, 
wherever, indeed, the members of the 
staff of the Extramural School, who 
both place and visit students at work, 
have been able to find opportunities 
for valuable experience. This is called 
“the co-operative plan.” The ideal is 
to introduce the student to the best 
standards and practices in the field in 
which he or she works, and thus to 
perpetuate and extend the range of 
the best expressions of American life. 
This phase of the Antioch program 
is very commonly misinterpreted. 
Through his various job experiences, 
an Antioch student usually determines 
before graduation his vocational choice 
and its practical as well as theoretical 
requirements and conditions. He re- 
ceives substantial training in his 
chosen occupation, often with the or- 
ganization that will employ him after 
graduation. The primary purpose of 
the co-operative plan, however, is not 
vocational. Neither is its main inten- 
tion to provide for self-support, 
though many students do, by means 
of it, make a substantial contribution 
toward paying their expenses. Rela- 
tively few jobs are secured or assigned 
on the basis of their remuneration. 
The freshman student is as keen as 
ever he will be to touch the real 
world, to learn what it is like and how 
he can make adjustment to it. On his 
job he comes into unavoidable contact 
with economic, ethical, and social 
problems, as well as with industrial 
techniques. His untried ideals of 
social betterment must be tested by 
contact with practical realities in all 
their stubborn complexity before he 
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can even begin to conceive truly a 
higher way of life. The boy in his 
first responsible position who is 
offered a bottle of gin by a friendly 
police officer; the boy in his first con- 
tact with industry who finds himself 
in disfavor with his fellow workmen 
because he is doing as much as he can 
instead of restricting his output; the 
girl in the factory who becomes ac- 
quainted with the pleasures, the depri- 
vations, the heroisms, the ambitions of 
other girls whose future is bounded 
by such a factory—all of these learn 
something no academic course alone 
could give them. Such courses, in 
turn, vitalized by application to con- 
crete reality, provide a basis for inter- 
preting and dealing with practical 
situations so that the students may 
escape the helpless or somewhat cyni- 
cal acceptance of things as they are 
which is likely to be the reaction of 
the disillusioned idealist. 


HE fundamental purpose of the 

co-operative plan is to keep stu- 
dents, not apart from the world, but 
in the full current of modern life, 
aware of its direction, critical of its 
values, to the end that they may 
become capable of effective action 
based on informed and independent 
judgment. 

One of the most radical aspects of 
the Antioch program is what might 
be called a vital rather than a chrono- 
logical distribution of interests. In 
the organization of conventional 


higher education the ideal is a four- 
year period of liberal study followed 
by professional study and later by prac- 
tical experience, these experiences fol- 
lowing each other in chronological 
sequence. Antioch holds that human 
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THE ANTIOCH PROGRAM 


personality does not develop in any 
such sequence. All phases of person- 
ality develop throughout adolescence, 
with infinite and striking individual 
variations and irregularities. To 
assume that some essential phases 
are to lie dormant until their time 
arrives in the orthodox educational 
scheme is to do violence to personal 
development. 

Antioch undertakes to stimulate 
and to provide opportunity for nor- 
mal development, not in arbitrary 
chronological sequence, but whenever 
and however natural growth calls 
for expression. In following this 
policy, the students as Freshmen are 
expected to consider the problem 
of their life callings. The process 
is normally a slowy and gradual one. 
If it is to arrive at normal fruition, it 
should begin early and not be hurried 
to premature conclusion. Tentative 
preprofessional courses may begin in 
the freshman year at Antioch. Two- 
thirds of Antioch Seniors have found 
reasons through liberal studies, fields 
of concentration, personal guidance, 
and practical experience, to change 
from the vocational objective with 
which they arrived as Freshmen, but 
their final choices seem to be more 
than usually stable. 

Conversely, this policy of encourag- 
ing all phases of growth at all times 
demands that the development of 
liberal interests should not be im- 
peded after two or four years at col- 
lege, as is the case when students turn 
suddenly from liberal college to the 
exacting and relatively narrow fields 
of professional training. In the five- 
year or six-year program at Antioch, 
cultural courses must be continued to 
the end of the senior year, and liberal 
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interests become more firmly rooted 
than would be possible if they were 
discontinued abruptly by a sharp line 
at the beginning of professional school. 
To provide early and continuous op- 
portunity for growth in practical ex- 
perience and judgment is one of the 
chief reasons why academic work is 
supplemented by contacts with real 
life in which initiative and the spirit 
of adventure and exploration are 
called into play. 


N THIS description we have out- 

lined some of the more important 
features which give the Antioch pro- 
gram any uniqueness it may have as 
to obvious administrative procedure. 
Some novel and important elements 
of the program, such as the method 
of selecting applicants, are outside the 
scope of this article. 

Because nothing in the Antioch pro- 
gram is fixed and rigid enough to have 
become a matter of mere routine, the 
problems of administration are unusu- 
ally numerous. Out of an endeavor 
to develop general understanding of 
college policies, a broad distribution of 
authority and responsibility, and the 
full use of available experience and 
judgment has grown an Administra- 
tive Council, composed of three fac- 
ulty members elected by the faculty 
and three appointed by the president. 
This body was arbitrarily created by 
the president about six years ago and 
was given legal status last year by 
amendment of the college charter. 
The Administrative Council meets 
weekly to determine general policies 
and to advise the president and the 
dean, who are ex officio members. It 
is a useful factor in defining the pur- 
poses of the college and in stabilizing 
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its methods. Every third trustee is 
elected by this council. 

In a college so highly experimental 
as Antioch, either the students must 
be treated as laboratory material on 
which to perform experiments, or they 
must be accepted as co-sharers in the 
venture. Antioch students are part- 
ners in the common enterprise. They 
voluntarily and successfully assume a 
considerable share of responsibility. 
The governing body, under the ad- 
ministration, is a Community Council 
which is elected by preferential voting 
with weighted ballots of students and 
faculty and to which both are equally 
eligible. The Community Council 
elects a community manager, always a 
student, who becomes the active execu- 
tive officer. The council is responsible 
for discipline, with which it deals so 
satisfactorily that the administration 
very rarely has occasion to intervene. 


more important, however, 
“4 is the participation of students, 
through the council, in the educational 
and administrative functions of the 
college. Council committees study 
such questions as the operation of the 
autonomous plan or the comprehen- 
sive examination, sometimes with use- 
ful results. Such faculty committees 
as the scholarship committee and the 
curriculum committee have the assist- 
ance of corresponding student com- 
mittees. In general, it is perhaps the 
chief function of the council to inter- 
pret to the student body the standards 
and procedures of the college, and to 
interpret to the faculty student opin- 
ion on matters of common concern. 
The close and informal association 
of faculty and students is a most 
important factor of life at Antioch. 
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The smallness of the community 
makes such associations easy and natu- 
ral. On the campus at one time there 
are usually only about four times as 
many students as members of the fac- 
ulty. Approximately twenty of the 
faculty, however, give most of their 
time either to research or to the work 
of the Extramural School. There are, 
then, about six resident students to 
each teacher. We do not consider 
this proportion desirable primarily 
because it makes small classes possible. 
Indeed, most of the introductory 
courses are rather large. But it does 
foster friendly understanding and a 
feeling of solidarity. It is an indis- 
pensable element of strength for an 
enterprise so unorthodox that it have 
constantly the active and intelligent 
co-operation of students with faculty 
in correcting the defects and apprais- 
ing the results of its undertakings. 

Compared with life as it might be 
lived, our present society is pitifully 
mean and primitive. Men are born 
with capacity to create a far better 
world than they have realized. Every 
noble quality of character, every fine 
custom of good will, of courtesy, of 
social excellence was once the posses- 
sion of a very few, but it had a vitality 
in itself that caused it to spread and to 
reproduce. We are trying to create 
at Antioch an environment in which 
people may inquire freely and see 
clearly, so that through the permea- 
tion of spirit they may become aware 
of higher levels of living than those 
already reached and may whole-heart- 
edly devote themselves to the great 
adventure of attaining these higher 
levels. These are the ends for which 
our study and our work are but ways 
and means. 
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We Venture on New Paths 


By HAMILTON HOLT 


A Small College Trying to Fulfill the 
Function of a Small College 


visited perhaps three hundred in- 

stitutions of higher education in 
this country. Out of this pilgrimage, 
which has been a somewhat casual one, 
in no sense undertaken as a serious 
investigation, have come convictions 
built up from cumulative and repeated 
impressions. The strongest of these 
convictions is that the besetting sin of 
our institutions is their insatiable im- 
pulse to expand materially. For, while 
no effort is being spared to increase the 
student roster or to pile up bricks and 
mortar, little or nothing is being done 
to raise the quality of those who teach 
or of those who are taught. 

When five years ago I became a 
college president myself, I was forced 
to crystallize my impressions into def- 
inite thoughts and to make clear to 
myself what I felt to be the essentials 
in the constitution of a college. I 
came to this conclusion: the things 
that make a college great are the qual- 
ity of those who teach, the quality of 
those who are taught, and the quality 
of the place where the teaching is 
done. These essentials are named in 
the order of what I believe to be their 
importance, for it seems to me that 
the faculty has the responsibility for 
creating the greatness of the college. 

My first act, therefore, was to seek 
inspiring teachers wherever they could 
be found, even though at the time re- 


[: THE last fifteen years I have 


search was becoming a fetish in most 
colleges, and teaching ability was be- 
ing relegated to a place of minor im- 
portance. Not only did I weigh the 
ordinary and official recommendations 
as to teaching ability, but I also wrote 
to the prospective teacher’s former 
students and gave due heed to their 
opinions. If their verdict was “thumbs 
down,” no offer was made to the 
teacher under consideration, no matter 
how scholarly he might be, or how 
many books he might have published. 
Strangely enough, these teacher- 
professors, the men who are primarily 
interested in teaching students rather 
than subjects, are usually not the ones 
who win promotions or calls from 
other colleges. Yet it is these rare 
souls who make the real impressions 
on the students. Wherever they are 
to be found, the students with un- 
erring instinct elect their courses, 
preferring them to the most world- 
renowned researcher on the faculty. 
Personality and character count in the 
professor and not the knowledge on 
tap. In addition to the fundamental} 
necessity of a teaching staff which is 
not only qualified to teach but the 
members of which love to teach, it 
seemed to me that reform was neces- 
sary in our methods of teaching. 
Judging from my own personal ex- 
perience as a student and from my 
observation of other students, both the 
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lecture and recitation systems in use in 
our colleges and universities are in 
whole or in part failures. The lecture 
system seemed to me to be a failure 
because students are regarded as so 
many passive objects into which a pro- 
fessor pours information for an hour 
two or three times a week, and then 
asks for certain amounts of it back 
again in periodical examinations. 
Neither the professor nor the student 
needs to be more than half awake for 
this process to go on: the professor 
may regard it as a necessary evil in the 
way of his pet occupation of research 
or writing; the student feels that if he 
fills his seat and makes some show of 
taking notes, he is doing his part. 
Neither has to “come alive” under the 
influence of reciprocal ideas. Neither 
has to be quickened, intellectually or 
emotionally, by the subject in hand. 

The recitation system seemed little 
better to me. Here again the teacher 
acts as inquisitor and marks the stu- 
dent on his ability to answer occasional 
questions on material he has been as- 
signed to study by himself. But the 
student needs the teacher’s help, not 
when he has learned or failed to learn 
his assignment; he needs his help 
during the process of learning. He 
needs to be able to ask the professor 
questions so that he may learn what 
the older and wiser man knows. 


JNHE Rollins solution of the 
teaching method, which we estab- 
lished at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1926, is the Two-Hour 
Conference Plan. Both morning and 
afternoon are divided into two-hour 
periods, with a thirty-minute interval 
for chapel between the morning 
periods. The forenoon hours are de- 
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voted to those subjects in which the 
student primarily works with his 
mind. As far as possible, the first 
period of the afternoon is concerned 
with laboratory or field work, and the 
last period with athletics, outdoor 
work, and recreation. The student’s 
evenings are free, except when an in- 
spirational lecture, a play, a debate, 
or some similar activity takes place, 
but these are usually over by nine 
o’clock. 

In some courses, assignments for 
the year’s work are made at the open- 
ing of college, and a student pro- 
gresses as rapidly as his inclinations 
and ability permit. The exceptional 
student is not held back by the slower 
ones. The slow student has a chance 
to get the full benefit of the teacher’s 
help over the two-hour period. Ifa 
student completes the standard course 
before the end of the year, he is free 
to quit the class, either to apply him- 
self to other courses or to undertake 
advanced work. 

The Conference Plan gives the stu- 
dent opportunity for self-expression 
by making him do an active day’s work 
each day, and it puts him under disci- 
pline by having him do his work in 
the presence of the professor. Under 
this system, the instructor has no diffi- 
culty in detecting the bluffer and the 
shirk. The student is relieved of the 
whip continually held over his head 
under the old system, the never-end- 
ing outside preparation for recitations. 
Like workers in shop or office, he is 
through when he has completed his 
daily periods, unless he is so ambitious 
as to continue his work in leisure 
hours. The student’s relation is pri- 
marily to his professor and not to his 
fellow students. 
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WE VENTURE ON NEW PATHS 


In other words, we do not spoon- 
feed our students at Rollins with doses 
of information. We indicate the 
sources of accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom which have come to us 
through the ages; we place guides in 
the guise of professors whom we have 
chosen because of their aptitude for 
and delight in working constructively 
and creatively with young people; and 
because it is in the air at Rollins, the 
students themselves acquire an enthu- 
siasm for learning which is equal to 
that of the reporter in tracking down a 
good story. 


HE realization that students and 

teachers are engaged ina common 
task helps to make Rollins a business- 
like college. When the bugle sounds 
the assembly call, with its implication 
of military precision, as signal for a 
new class period to begin, the students 
are expected to meet their appoint- 
ments just as faithfully as if they 
worked in an office. Imagine a foot- 
ball coach permitting a candidate for 
the team to take ten cuts during the 
season. Football is taken too seriously 
for that. By instituting a similar 
régime in regard to scholastic work, 
Rollins hopes to achieve results as 
successful as those of the coach. Stu- 
dents are excused from classes if there 
is good reason for their absence. Ab- 
sence without a justifiable cause is fol- 
lowed by dropping the student from 
the course, or even from college. 

As part of the Conference Plan, 
regular term and yearly examinations 
have been minimized, and even tests 
and quizzes are not stressed. More- 
over, it is intended that, since all 
necessary studying may be done in the 
classroom, virtually all the student’s 
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outside time is free. Thus the Oxford 
and Cambridge ideal of the allowance 
of much leisure time is at least par- 
tially carried out; there is time to 
think, to engage in semi-serious intel- 
lectual discussion, to digest the les- 
sons of the day, or if the student 
desires, to do advanced work or even 
to complete his course in less than 
the usual four years. 

The success of this system of teach- 
ing rests heavily upon the men and 
women who direct the study and the 
quest after understanding of these stu- 
dents. Contacts are so much closer, 
there is so little barrier between 
teacher and taught, that real ability to 
teach, as well as integrity of character, 
must be there in order to stand the 
strain. Responsibility for its success 
also rests upon the students, but the 
majority of students, I believe, are 
eager to learn under the inspiration of 
leaders whom they love and admire. 

We have made sure of close con- 
tact between students and faculty by 
limiting classes to groups of ten, since 
it seemed impossible to suppose that 
one teacher could handle a class of 
forty or fifty students in a manner to 
give inspiration to them all. Our pres- 
ent resources at Rollins limit our stu- 
dent body to four hundred fifteen, but 
for those students we have thirty-one 
teachers. Sixty per cent of these 
students are from other states than 
Florida, in fact, they represent thirty- 
three states and fifteen foreign coun- 
tries, which in itself gives breadth of 
view and a certain cosmopolitan stat- 
ure to this student group. 

Because we believe in the small col- 
lege and also wish to develop and 
perfect a system of teaching that fo- 
cuses its emphasis upon the individual 
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student’s growth and development, we 
have limited Rollins in its ultimate 
growth to a student body of seven 
hundred—four hundred boys and 
three hundred girls. In so doing, we 
aim to perfect and dignify the small 
college at a time when our small col- 
leges are struggling to become large 
colleges, and our large colleges are 
trying to become universities. 

A college of liberal arts is not and 
ought not to be a miniature university, 
doing inadequately what a university 
can do better. The university must 
always have the advantage of giving 
instruction in a greater variety of 
topics. A student who wants to get 
a special subject at a minimum cost 
would do much better to go to the 
university. A small college of liberal 
arts can train men and women in but 
the few essential topics. It can give 
better instruction, for it can specialize 
in professors rather than in subjects. 


E MAKE no claim to revolu- 

tionary departures from the 
established order in the educational 
field in adopting this system of teach- 
ing at Rollins. Rather, we have 
simply harked back to a much earlier 
period in the development of educa- 
tional theory, as when Socrates gath- 
ered a few pupils around him and 
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made the objective of his inquiry into 
this or that subject “consistent think- 
ing with a view to consistent action.” 
For somewhere in the effort to build 
up the most elaborate machinery in 
the world for turning out academic 
degrees, it seemed to me that we had 
lost the essence of true education, and 
that to find it again, we must revert to 
simpler methods, fewer rules, less em- 
phasis upon information for its own 
sake, and more upon linking the sub- 
ject studied with the life of the indi- 
vidual studying it. 

As for the students themselves, un- 
der the Two-Hour Conference Plan 
and the opportunities they are given 
to get at the sources of information 
themselves, they develop, most of 
them, a zest for learning. The focus 
of responsibility for getting an educa- 
tion rests upon the student at Rollins. 
And because young people really ac- 
cept responsibility well, and because 
they like being treated as adult, rea- 
sonable human beings, they soon lose, 
if they have it on entrance, the aver- 
age college student’s resistance to 
things academic. They change their 
philosophy of learning to meet the 
change in our philosophy of teaching. 
They learn to recognize education for 
what we believe it should be: a joint 
adventure and a joint quest. 
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Reading for Honors 


By ETHEL HAMPSON BREWSTER 


A Forward Step in Education Which Affords a Spur to Excellence 
and Freedom from Cramping Restrictions 


HE system of “reading for 
honors” in American colleges 
is becoming so popular that 
the method is attracting universal in- 
terest and attention. It has gained the 
confidence of educational experts to 
such an extent that the General Edu- 
cation Board and other foundations 
concerned with the advancement of 
education have been willing to grant 
generous subsidies toward its promo- 
tion. Although the method has not 
been in operation in America long 
enough to test its worth adequately 
in the achievement of generations of 
graduates, its success is being proved 
toa high degree by the enthusiasm of 
students, who, after graduation, main- 
tain the faith and broadcast the doc- 
trine, and by the comments of critics, 
investigators, and general visitors who 
have been impressed with the spirit 
and trend and unmistakable advan- 
tages of the movement. 

Even secondary schools, prompted 
by dissatisfaction with the results of 
methods commonly practiced, and 
stimulated by hope in the new order, 
have caught the contagion of the hon- 
ors concept, which is to encourage able 
minds to realize their highest powers. 
A conference of secondary-school ad- 
ministrators held at Swarthmore Col- 
lege three years ago revealed an 
amazing number of modifications of 
the scheme which already were being 


tried out, not only in “project meth- 
ods” and “Dalton plans,” but in 
special experiments with individual 
pupils and with picked groups. 

Obviously, there is general famil- 
larity with the idea of the honors sys- 
tem, but the extent to which it has 
been introduced and the administra- 
tive details connected with it differ 
greatly. As a basis of consideration, 
therefore, it will be practical to out- 
line here a single plan—the plan 
which the writer knows best, the ex- 
periment that is being developed at 
Swarthmore College. , 

Toward the end of each year, at 
Swarthmore, application forms are 
sent by the Dean of the College to all 
the Sophomores, whereupon students 
who so desire petition to read for hon- 
ors. The credentials of these stu- 
dents, including their curricular and 
extra-curricular activities, are care- 
fully considered by a committee of 
the deans and of professors in the 
various honors groups, who decide 
which applicants shall be accepted. To 
be eligible to read for honors, students 
should display in their chosen field the 
quality of work which is usually rep- 
resented by marks of A or B. It is not 
essential that they should have made 
A’s or B’s in non-allied subjects, but it 
is essential that they have a reputation 
for dependability, and that they show 
promise along some line of academic 
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endeavor. In this ninth year of the 
experiment at Swarthmore College 
one hundred fourteen students have 
been enrolled for honors work, almost 
one-half of the membership of the 
junior and senior classes. 

The Swarthmore plan has been set 
forth in detail by Professor Robert C. 
Brooks, of the Department of Political 
Science, in a book entitled Reading for 
Honors at Swarthmore.’ He later 
contributed a chapter on “Honors 
Courses at Swarthmore College” to 
the volume of educational studies, 
The Effective College, edited in 1927 
by Robert Lincoln Kelly for the 
Association of American Colleges. 
During the past five years, with steady 
progress in the experiment at Smith, 
Swarthmore, and many other institu- 
tions, the interest of the general pub- 
lic has correspondingly increased. In 
the World’s Work for May, 1929, the 
plan received especially sympathetic 
and readable treatment from Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher whose sane thinking 
on adult education and acknowledged 
skill in interpreting human relation- 
ships give unusual weight, both for 
the educator and the general reader, 
to the views expressed under her 
tempting caption, “Melting the Fac- 
ulty Ice.” 

Honors students at Swarthmore, 
freed from ordinary class attendance 
and examinations, normally meet 
twice a week in seminar groups for 
the reading of papers and discussion. 
The groups number not more than 
five or six students, sometimes fewer, 
presided over by one, in some cases 
two professors. The meetings are 
usually held at the homes of profes- 
sors, or in college drawing-rooms, not 


* Oxford University Press, 1927. 
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in classrooms. Seminars regularly last 
two hours, but not infrequently infor- 
mal discussion continues much longer. 

Swarthmore, in developing the sys- 
tem, has adopted the seminar rather 
than the tutorial method. How effec- 
tively the latter may be transplanted 
to this country Princeton and Harvard 
are testing courageously. Meanwhile, 
Dean McConn, of Lehigh, thought- 
fully considering our quandary over 
College or Kindergarten? advocates a 
combination of the two methods for 
the collegiate utopia which is to dis- 
place kindergarten habits. Swarth- 
more effects the combination to great 
advantage in certain groups where it 
is practicable and convenient, but the 
expense of such a double system 
would make it prohibitive for general 
application in a small institution. 
Furthermore, where enrollment is not 
large so that groups may be limited to 
five members, the seminar is highly 
satisfactory. If only one method can 
be employed, the seminar seems pref- 
erable because of the opportunity for 
wider discussion and intercourse. 

Honors students thus do two years’ 
reading, not in a single branch of 
study, but in a well-defined field of 
correlated subjects. As far as possible, 
readings are assigned or suggested in 
books that are classics or masterpieces 
or standard works rather than in text- 
books. Students are trained to deal 
with books and periods and subjects 
as a whole. 

Ten different groups are now being 
offered for honors work at Swarth- 
more in the following fields: classics, 
English literature, romance _lan- 
guages, social sciences, Germanic Jan- 
guages, physical sciences, biological 
sciences, chemical science, education, 
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READING FOR HONORS 


and engineering science. Each group 
offers a combination of three allied 
subjects. To allow some degree of 
flexibility within the larger divisions, 
in the English-literature,  social- 
science, and biological-science groups, 
for instance, provision is made where- 
by each student shall select some one 
of various combinations of three sub- 
jects, and divide his semester seminars 
between these subjects on the basis of 
a four-two-two or three-two-two ratio. 
For example, there are six possible 
combinations in English literature, 
philosophy, and history. By special 
arrangement a slight overlapping of 
groups may be permitted in individ- 
ual cases where it seems particularly 
advisable. 

The whole question of fields for 
honors work is being thoroughly stud- 
ied at present by the Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Faculty with a view to 
reducing the number of groups, yet 
maintaining at the same time a logi- 
cal and well-correlated arrangement, 
without unwise spreading. The tend- 
ency is toward some such general 
classification as first, the humanities, 
language and literature, philosophy, 
history, and the fine arts; second, 
mathematics and natural science, math- 
ematics and astronomy, the physical 
and biological sciences; third, the 
social sciences; fourth, engineering 
science. Provision would be retained 
for major and minor combinations 
within the group according to a stated 
ratio, and there would be guarded 
opportunity for intergroup alliances. 

Students who find it necessary to 
withdraw from honors work for some 
serious reason may take examinations 
in the subjects which they have cov- 
ered and have their work evaluated 
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for credits in regular courses. But 
for the honors students themselves the 
system of examinations and credits 
disappears over a two-year period. At 
the end of the senior year final, com- 
prehensive examinations covering two 
years of work are conducted by pro- 
fessors from other institutions. Exam- 
iners have been summoned from 
Amherst, Brown, College of the City 
of New York, Columbia, Goucher, 
Harvard, Haverford, Johns Hopkins, 
New York University, Princeton, the 
Robert Brookings Graduate School, 
Somerville College (Oxford, Eng- 
land), Yale, and the Universities of 
Chicago, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. They set eight to ten 
three-hour written papers and after- 
wards conduct at Swarthmore oral ex- 
aminations which are open to visitors. 
The examiners have been notified in 
advance of the scope of the work cov- 
ered. They may, also, consult with 
the local instructors, but they alone 
mark the examinations and determine 
whether students shall graduate with 
honors, with high honors, or with 
highest honors. Students who fail to 
make honors are given an ordinary 
passed degree, with or without further 
examination, according to the judg- 
ment of local instructors. 

The practice of resorting to outside 
examiners is considered at once the 
most potent test and the most convinc- 
ing proof of the success of the honors 
theory in practice, for under this 
scheme there is little chance for a stu- 
dent to get by through studying and 
playing upon the idiosyncrasies of 
local professors. Attention is, there- 
fore, focused on knowing a subject, 
rather than knowing an instructor’s 
strong points or weaknesses sufficiently 
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to trap him en route or to speculate 
upon his inquisition at the terminal. 
In fact, extramural examiners seem 
clearly to put to trial the ability of the 
students, the efficiency of the teacher, 
and the stability of the method. 

In brief, then, the system of “read- 
ing for honors” is an independent 
method of study. Abraham Flexner 
calls it “an endeavor to spot and to 
develop excellence.” It substitutes 
wise and periodic direction for daily 
coaxing and guidance. It therefore 
brings the mental faculties of the stu- 
dent to maturity, demanding on his 
part greater powers of organization, 
initiative, critical judgment, and dis- 
crimination than do ordinary class- 
room courses. Through the device of 
the seminar it unites the advantages 
of a small class with the freedom 
of indulging individual disposition. 
Above all, it breaks the academic lock- 
step. Students who have the will, 
the initiative, and the ability to ad- 
vance are not retarded by stragglers 
or tripped by stumblers, for as able 
students they are associated with their 
peers, and instead of being withheld 
or deflected by the average of their 
class, they are stimulated to keep the 
pace of their highest ability. Writing 
of the American college of the twen- 
tieth century, President Aydelotte 
prophesies that this process of self- 
education, laying “more emphasis upon 
accomplishment and less on hours of 
credit,” will finally “dethrone the reg- 
istrar from his position as arbiter of 
culture.”* 

The foregoimg outline of the hon- 
ors scheme discloses at the outset 
many strong points: the incentive to 


* Kelly, R. L., ed. The Effective College. New 


York: Association of American Colleges, 1928. p. 10. 
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excellence, freedom from cramping 
restrictions, intimate faculty-student 
relationships, the demand for self- 
activity in education, emphasis on 
substance rather than credits, and the 
correlation of knowledge. Even 
stronger testimony for the system is 
discovered in the very objections that 
have been raised. It is undemocratic, 
says the average man at large who is 
inclined to confuse democracy with 
mediocrity. Certainly, the very es- 
sence of democracy is to offer every 
citizen opportunity for his fullest de- 
velopment. If, therefore, it seems to 
be a requirement of democracy to di- 
lute education and clog educational 
machinery with much red tape in 
order to save the weaker student, it 
must be equally a requirement of 
democracy to offer exceptional train- 
ing for exceptional powers. Short- 
sighted, indeed, is the democracy that 
neglects those citizens who might be- 
come intellectual leaders. Yet that is 
exactly what the normal educational 
method has been doing. If honors 
courses help to correct this evil, they 
will be rendering an inestimable serv- 
ice to democracy. 

Again, says the man at large, the 
system is shockingly expensive. Ex- 
pensive it may be—most first-class 
things are—but not extravagant. Asa 
matter of fact, it can be demonstrated 
that in colleges where many of the 
upper classes are small, the cost of 
instruction for an honors student dif- 
fers little from that for an ordinary 
major. But, granted that the outlay is 
large, it must be considered an excel- 
lent investment if it pays high and 
sound dividends. The soundness of 
the honors investment can scarcely be 
questioned, for non-honors instruction 
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is improved in the bargain, and cer- 
tainly the last thing to be desired is a 
“cheap” education. 

A somewhat astounding objection, 
voiced all too frequently, considering 
the avowed purpose of a college, 
comes from parents, especially the 
mothers of women students, who fear 
that honors courses will involve too 
much work and a degree of mental ex- 
ertion that will be injurious to health. 
There is little evidence to date that 
intellectual features have gained an 
ascendancy in college life. Nervous 
breakdowns among college students 
are rare, compared with those of non- 
collegians who suffer from too much 
mental relaxation; those that do occur 
are most frequently due to late hours 
and overexertion caused, not by ex- 
cessive study, but by a perpetual round 
of social and extra-curricular activities. 
But the day of doom is approaching 
for the non-working collegian. In- 
terpreting the “Secondary Function 
of the College,” Dean Effinger, of 
the University of Michigan, writes: 
“Harder study, less superficiality, are 
what young America needs. . . . The 
Lord has delivered this generation 
into our hands at the right time if we 
can teach it to work. . . . To do so 
we must make it clear at the outset 
that hard work is what we expect and 
then live up to our prospectus.”* 

Of course many alumni grieve lest 
the intellectual trend of the honors 
program will weaken the football 
squad, upset athletic prowess, and 
jeopardize activities. As a matter of 
fact, most honors students find time for 
athletic sports and for a fitting amount 
of social life. Among their number 
are members of varsity teams, manag- 

* Kelly, op. cit., p. 15. 
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ers of students’ enterprises, presidents 
of Student Government Associations, 
and other campus officials. 

It is true, however, that honors stu- 
dents do not have at their disposal the 
unlimited time that their non-class 
schedule implies, and they are begin- 
ning to show better judgment than 
the average undergraduate in making 
a choice of activities and in refusing 
offices. Perhaps they are becoming 
convinced of President Lowell’s con- 
tention that if the college is to con- 
tinue as an important factor in the life 
of the country, it must cease to be a 
social or an athletic organization and 
accept as its main object an education 
acquired by the personal effort of the 
student himself. At all events, a 
youth in morning assembly not long 
ago, relating a utopian dream of an 
ideal college, had the courage to de- 
clare that athletics in college should 
be for the students, not for newspaper- 
reading alumni or intercollegiate pres- 
tige. A second student, commenting 
on his talk later in the college news 
sheet, added that athletic contests 
should be spontaneous with the stu- 
dents; that they should be managed 
by students and coached by students. 
Perhaps one of the healthiest by- 
products of the honors system is this 
spirit of inquiry into the fitness of 
things, into the interrelation between 
work and play. Honors work demands 
the same initiative and originality for 
which students have turned to extra- 
curricular activities for an outlet. 
They now discover that intellectual 
competition offers a keen and exciting 
contest. There is, indeed, some ground 
for the prophecy that intellectual 
competition may some day become a 
major sport! 
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A naive criticism of the honors sys- 
tem is that of non-honors undergrad- 
uates who complain that it raises all 
undergraduate standards. In other 
words, they are forced to secure a bet- 
ter education, in spite of themselves— 
what a mighty support these critics 
are to the tower that they would 
weaken! 

The objection of the uninitiated in 
general that honors courses are nar- 
rowly confining is due to a complete 
misunderstanding of the facts. No 
course can properly be called “con- 
fining” which includes the study of a 
complete civilization as do.the foreign- 
language groups or requires a com- 
prehensive survey of related subjects 
as do all groups. Furthermore, one 
of the most besetting sins of the free 
elective system is the tendency on the 
part of undergraduates to desire smat- 

terings of many subjects. The honors 
grouping, on the other hand, with its 
closely related parts, offers an ideal 
fusion of free election with common 
sense and good judgment, for while 
permitting plenty of breadth in scope, 
it at the same time brings education 
to a steady focus. 

The specific advantages of the hon- 
ors system to students have been ap- 
parent throughout this discussion. In 
a word, it means better training for 
the best students—students who prove 
themselves “best” by qualities of inde- 
pendence, initiative, and the will to 
achieve. The student’s point of view 
on the advantages has been stated 
effectively in a paper contributed to an 
honors symposium in a student publi- 
cation by one who had himself read 
for honors. It was his conclusion that 
there can be little doubt of the worth 
of honors courses: they cover more 
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ground than majors, and do it more 
thoroughly; they develop critical 
thinking, intellectual initiative, and 
self-guidance better than the class- 
room; they demand organization and 
discriminating judgment; they stimu- 
late a student to exert his best ability 
and afford him inspiring relations 
with members of the faculty and with 
visitors of prominence.* 

The advantages to students can 
scarcely outweigh the advantages to 
the faculty. The close contact of fac- 
ulty and students creates sympathy 
and understanding on both sides, a 
pleasant intercourse which, thanks to 
the importation of outside examiners, 
is not marred by shadows of an execu- 
tion. It was this melting of the fac- 
ulty ice that so greatly impressed Mrs. 
Fisher, who sees in the transferred 
relationship something deeply signifi- 
cant in educational life, something 
akin to a spiritual awakening in na- 
tional life. Faculty members further 
profit by constant contacts with col- 
leagues in the same group which tend 
to break down departmental barriers. 
Relations with outside examiners, too, 
bring helpful criticism and suggestion 
and infuse a new vitality. The faculty, 
in short, is electrified. 

It is scarcely necessary to add the 
enthusiastic, but discerning, reflections 
of those who have examined and sur- 
veyed and studied outer appearances 
and results of the honors system. One 
finds it “setting forth the ideal of the 
intellectual life as the true work of the 
college.” Another sees it devoted “to 
the promotion of sound scholarship 
and to the selection and training of 
unusual intellectual ability.” A third, 
extending its scope, believes that it 


* The Portfolio, 1V (March, 1928), pp. 24-28. 
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“sives promise of developing some 
real scientists and at the same time 
affords a method of bringing out the 
best in many of lesser intellectual en- 
dowments.” Others stress the inde- 
pendent work and study on the part 
of the students and note “unmistak- 
able signs of keen interest in their 
work and genuine purpose.” 

Practically all observers and par- 
ticipants recognize in the honors 
method a stimulus to intellectual 
growth. It is precisely this phase of 
education that is, at present, engross- 
ing the minds of educators and other 
thinkers. In the April issue of the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association there is a summary of the 
“Achievements of American Educa- 
tion” as set forth at the February 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Atlantic City. The 
paper lists achievements in instruction, 
achievements in organization, achieve- 
ments in administration, achievements 
in the school plant, achievements in 
personnel, achievements in finance. 
Regrettable is the absence of a sum- 
mary of achievements in intellectual 
endeavor. 

The Association of American Col- 
leges, however, has this matter close 
at heart. The March Bulletin, con- 
taining the addresses and proceedings 
of their annual meeting, has been 
issued under the title “Intellectual 
Life in the Colleges.”” Among other 
things it contains a report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on “The Intellec- 
tual Life Project” which is being 
done at the request of the Association 
in an attempt to understand and eval- 
uate the purposes of American under- 
graduate colleges and their present 
methods of encouraging the intellec- 
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tual life. The project, which some 
prefer to call the “Conservation and 
Development of Talent,” has the 
backing of six outstanding national 
educational organizations and a long 
list of individual sponsors.’ 

All this penetrating investigation 
and critical thinking greatly concerns 
the college of the future. As Presi- 
dent Hoover pointed out in his inau- 
gural address, “the fullest opportunity 
for every boy and girl to rise through 
the selective processes of education 
can alone secure to us” the leadership 
requisite for our “increasingly com- 
plex civilization.” Dean Eisenhart, 
of Princeton University, writing in the 
Bulletin just referred to, believes it 
necessary to change the attitude of 
students toward study and to develop 
a different conception of the purpose 
of the college. Henry Suzzallo, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, opines that it is the 
prime necessity to bring about a “more 
vital relationship between the student 
and the teacher,” and that we must 
also “abandon the whole scheme of 
measuring college achievement by 
time”—the best substitute for the 
time-measured credit system, he 
thinks, is a final and comprehensive 
examination.° 

The honors idea literally runs to 
meet these views and accepts their 
challenge eagerly. If theories work 
out in practice, and from all indica- 
tions the theories are sound, the prob- 
lem of educational method is largely 
solved. And the students will offer 
no handicap, we are told. One of 
the “Laughing Truths” that Carl 


* Eisenhart, Luther P. “The Intellectual Life in 
the Colleges,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, XVI (March, 1930), pp. 43 ff. 

® Loc. cit., pp. 53, 59, 60. 
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Spitteler, the delightful Swiss poet 
and essayist, discovered before he 
died in 1924 was that “there are both 
a thirst and a hunger for knowledge; 
and both of these are the rule with 
a normal young man.” Furthermore, 
the Dartmouth Seniors remind us in 
their curricular report that “any real 
step forward in education must be 
preceded by ... the adoption, at 
least tentatively, of the hypothesis 
that the student can and will work of 
his own volition.”’ 

Reading for honors takes the step 
forward and adopts the hypothesis. 
The college of the future, President 


Aydelotte avers, “will assume more 

*Spitteler, Carl. Laughing Truths. Translated 
by James F. Muirhead. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927. p. 287. 
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maturity in the student, allow him 
more freedom, and insist upon more 
serious work.” Similarly, President 
Lowell maintains that “if the Ameri- 
can college can make its students see 
the value of intellectual culture, and 
that it can be attained only by hard 
personal effort, it will thrive and fruc- 
tify abundantly.”* The omens are 
favorable. If these two arbiters of 
higher education prove true prophets, 
the system of reading for honors, 
modified and developed to suit indi- 
vidual conditions, will undoubtedly 
take spreading root and will flourish 
widely as a method that will serve 
well the high demands of the college 
of the future. 


* Kelly, op. cit., p. 287. 
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The Four-Year Junior College 


By JAMES M. WOOD 


The Junior College Should Mark the Close of the 
Period of General Education 


E Stephens College experi- 
ment with the four-year junior 
college is based upon the fol- 
lowing assumptions. The first is that 
the essential elements of the work 
now done in the junior high school, 
the senior high school, and the junior 
college should be completed by the 
end of the twelfth grade. Should a 
longer period for general education 
be required, the remaining two years 
should cover upper-division courses 
of the liberal-arts college and should 
lead definitely to the baccalaureate 
degree. The second assumption is 
that the junior college, however 
defined, is an integral part of the 
secondary-school system. Third, the 
work of the junior college should be 
organized upon the collegiate as dis- 
tinguished from the high-school level, 
just as the work now attempted in 
the junior high school should be or- 
ganized upon a secondary as distin- 
guished from an elementary-school 
level. These changes may be brought 
about by increased teaching efficiency, 
by the elimination of duplicate courses 
in college and secondary curriculums, 
by a thorough reorganization of cur- 
ricular content making it more defi- 
nitely functional. These reforms may 
result in saving two years of time for 
the student and two years of expense 
for the community, but this may be 
done without serious loss. 


The specific nature of the experi- 
ment authorized by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is shown by Figure 1. 


Fig. 1. The Four-Year Junior College 


Senior Junior Sophomore Freshman 
XY XY XY AY 
E Y BY 
E E Y CY 
E E E D 
E E 7 E E 
E E E E 


A, B, and C—General orientation courses, science, social 
and political science, humanities 
D—Vocational orientation course 
E—Elective and terminal courses 
Y—Required courses 
X—Prerequisite courses required 


Three of the possible five subjects in 
the freshman year are designated as 
orientation courses. The purpose of 
this organization is to give the student 
at the start of his college course a 
comprehensive view of human knowl- 
edge and, at the same time, a mastery 
of the particular set of techniques 
which he may need in his own field 
of endeavor. The completion of the 
courses as outlined brings the student 
not only to the door of the profes- 
sional school, but it also provides him 
with a cultural and informational 
background needed by the ordinary 
citizen in the solution of his life prob- 
lems, and gives him the training 
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needed for the semi-skilled trades and 
professions. A more detailed study of 
the proposed curriculum will probably 
make its objectives more intelligible. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
I. Science— 

This is a comprehensive view of the 
entire field of science in its relationship to 
human progress and human welfare. It is 
neither geography nor geology, botany nor 
zodlogy, physics nor chemistry, but rather 
an overview of them all. It is designed 
not only to render more intelligible the 
work that a student may later undertake 
in any specific field of science, but also to 
give him the scientific approach to life and 
its problems. 

II. Social and Political Science— 

This course is designed to give the stu- 
dent an overview of the interrelations of 
human beings and their activities, both con- 
structive and destructive, which history has 
recorded as the results of such interrelations. 
It serves definitely as a background for a 
later intensive study of the records of fam- 
ily, community, and racial life, together 
with the institutions that have developed 
as a direct result of the operation of social 
and economic forces. 

III. Humanities— 

This term is used to describe those fields 
of experience which represent the fullest 
expression of human emotions; such as 
literature, including drama; music, includ- 
ing poetry; art, including sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, and forms of applied art; 
and religion, including philosophy and ethics. 

It is not the purpose of this course to 
enter intensively into any one field of cul- 
ture, but rather through an overview of 
them all to give a broad, cultural back- 
ground by means of which a student will 
be able, in later courses, to evaluate fields 
of knowledge by their human values. 

IV. Vocations— 

The primary function of this fourth ori- 
entation course is to render the choice of a 
profession or of a vocation more intelli- 
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gible. It is designed to acquaint the student 
not only with the nature of the professions, 
trades, and industries, but also with the 
possibilities for service in the various fields, 
the peculiar qualities needed for the suc- 
cessful handling of problems, and the course 
of study necessary for its pursuit. 

Suppose, for instance, that medicine has 
been selected as one of the major profes- 
sions to which attention is to be directed. 
The student is first made aware of its po- 
sition among the learned professions. He 
is given a comprehensive view of its history 
and its contributions to human welfare and 
happiness. His attention is directed to each 
of its major fields for specialization, the 
qualities needed for success, the peculiar 
courses of study to be pursued, the rewards 
both social and economic that may reason- 
ably be expected. A study, as complete as 
may be, is then made as to the present and 
probable immediate future supply and de- 
mand in that particular field. Such a study 
may show, for instance, a surplus in the 
field of surgery but a serious deficiency in 
that of the general practitioner. 

Before completing his course, the student 
is encouraged to select from each major 
field those professions for which he seems to 
possess most aptitude, and from those, the 
one or ones that seem to offer greatest op- 
portunities. This latter choice determines 
largely the type of course which he is to 
pursue during the remaining three years. 


V. Terminal Subjects— 

Whatever field a student may elect for 
his major or for his minor work, the mas- 
tery of certain subjects that will be vital for 
practical or for economic efficiency in that 
particular field is necessary. Since these 
subjects are merely tools in specific fields 
of learning, they are designated as terminal 
subjects. In this group would fall applied 
mathematics, a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language, English composition, 
shorthand, typewriting, accounting, the 
technique of applied music, and preprofes- 
sional courses having as their objective the 
economic independence of the student. 
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THE FOUR-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The student, during the sophomore 
year, is reuqired to elect courses 
from each of the three major fields 
covered by the orientation courses of 
his freshman year. These selections 
are determined by the student’s natu- 
ral interests and ability, and are de- 
signed to make possible the selection 
of both major and minor fields of 
work at the close of the sophomore 
year. Each department is required to 
introduce the student to a specific field 
of knowledge through a survey unit 
in that field; for instance, if a student 
elects chemistry as his subject in the 
field of science, he is given a survey 
course covering this entire field and 
introducing him not only to the fun- 
damental forces operating in the field 
of chemistry, but likewise to the con- 
tribution chemistry has made to civili- 
zation. This survey unit may cover a 
few days or a few weeks, at the be- 
ginning of or at any point within the 
course, but, in any case, its immediate 
objective is to render more intelligible 
the work of the student in the class- 
room and in the laboratory. A similar 
course with the same objectives intro- 
duces and is an integral part of each 
basic subject in the curriculum. 

The objective in the field of the 
terminal subjects is a mastery of the 
particular tool needed. A qualitative 
and a quantitative standard is main- 
tained, but without the usual artificial 
time measurement; for instance, the 
objective in the mastery of a foreign 
language as a terminal subject is an 
easy reading knowledge of that lan- 
guage. The normal limit for that 
mastery is two years. The objective 
in the course, however, is not two 
years, but the mastery of a reading 
knowledge of the language, whether 
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it be done in three months or whether 
it require three years. 

At the beginning of his junior year 
the student selects both his major and 
his minor fields. The former is based 
upon definite prerequisites, the latter 
is free electives within the field of 
his minor. The only general require- 
ment in the senior year is the continu- 
ation of work in the student’s major 
field which is designed not only to 
lead to an understanding of at least 
one field of human effort, but also to 
prepare the student for more intelli- 
gent work in a professional school. 


O ATTEMPT has yet been 

made to evaluate these re- 
quired courses in terms of hours. It 
is entirely probable that some of the 
work indicated, particularly the orien- 
tation courses of the freshman year, 
should be offered in the lower second- 
ary field. In any case, ample time is 
afforded in the organization just 
described for the mastery of the tech- 
nique required in some one semi- 
professional field. 

The junior, or liberal-arts, college 
should mark the close of the period 
of general education. Leaving its 
doors, the student should possess 
those elements of culture needed for 
personal satisfaction, as well as for 
intelligent participation in home and 
community life. He should be pre- 
pared for further study in the gradu- 
ate or professional school of his choice. 
Through the mastery of its basic tech- 
niques, he should have become eco- 
nomically independent in some special 
field, or fields, of his own selection. 
Upon the completion of this course, 
the student should receive the bacca- 
laureate degree. 
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It will be quite evident that the ad- 
ministrative objective of this experi- 
ment is the completion of the present 
junior college in twelve, and of the 
liberal-arts college in fourteen years, 
the administrative prerequisite being 
a four-year secondary, resting upon a 
six-year elementary unit. 

These orientation courses have been 
actually used in the classroom during 
the past three years. In order to in- 
sure the integrity of the work, the 
heads of the respective departments 
have taught these freshman classes, 
and at the same time have taught 
parallel courses to regular freshman 
college students. The comprehensive 
nature of the courses, as well as the 
emphasis upon the functional point of 
view, has made it necessary to develop 
a series of textbooks. These, in rough 
draft, have been in the hands of stu- 
dents the past three years, and are now 
being edited for a third edition. Ar- 
rangements for a co-operative use of 
these texts have been made with cer- 
tain outstanding public schools. This 
co-operative program makes possible 
a more intelligent criticism of textual 
content, better techniques of instruc- 
tion, and a more complete measuring 
of results. The material used has 
grown out of a study of similar courses 
offered in other colleges on the fresh- 
man level, a transference of much 
subject-matter previously used in 
upper classes in our own institution, 
other curricular studies, a large 
range of textbooks and periodicals 
where the organization has been fun- 
damentally from the functional point 
of view. The method has been a 
daily record of classroom procedure 
by the teacher or a stenographer, a 
record of the teacher’s own notes and 
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impressions, a dictation of possible 
texts by teachers. Overlapping of 
courses and omissions of material are 
safeguarded through weekly confer- 
ences of the orientation group. 

The requirement for entrance to 
the freshman year of the four-year 
junior college is satisfactory comple- 
tion of the sophomore year of high 
school with a minimum of seven units. 
All orientation courses meet five times 
a week, three for recitation, two for 
supervised study. Observations based 
upon three years’ experience indicate 
little difference in the achievement 
records of students who have com- 
pleted two years, as against those who 
have had four years of high-school 
work. This was specifically tested the 
past year by mixing the two groups of 
students in the same classes. Little 
appreciable difference appeared in the 
comparative records. 


HIS observation should not bring 

the discussion to a close without 
first having pointed out certain major 
problems that demand attention. In 
the first place, the curricular reorgani- 
zation, to be complete, must begin in 
the elementary schools. Some admin- 
istrative genius, directing the schools 
of a wide-awake, forward-looking 
community, one ready to consider the 
interests of its children as paramount 
to the demands of tradition, should 
shatter completely the present ele- 
mentary-school organization. How 
this Jacob’s ladder could have sur- 
vived the critical intelligence of the 
American educator for one hundred 
years is one of the mysteries of mod- 
ern times. How could they permit 
bundles of human activity, searching 
for new experiences under every clod 
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and beyond every cloud, to be im- 
prisoned year after year behind the 
bars of first grade, second grade, and 
soon. The objective of the elemen- 
tary school is guidance into fields of 
experience and the teaching of ade- 
quate forms of expression. So far as 
the classroom is concerned, it is a 
mastery of reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, spelling, music, art, the handi- 
crafts, and the languages—and the 
greatest of these is reading. With 
the tools of expression at his ready 
command, the student is ready for the 
real acquisition of knowledge which 
centers around the adolescent, or sec- 
ondary, period. Would it not be an 
interesting experiment to reorganize 
a system of elementary schools around 
the reading ability of its students and 
for the avowed purpose of mastering 
at this time all necessary forms of ex- 
pression. If this were done, there is 
little doubt that the period of general 
education could then be adequately 
covered in the first twelve years of 
the public-school course, and that the 
student could pass immediately into 
the professional school of his choice. 
Many consider the problem of the 
supply of teachers a grave one. If 
the time is to be shortened and the 
course of study enriched at the same 
time, from what source is the faculty 
to come? This question is pertinent 
and not so serious as some believe. 
Even a mediocre person, possessing 
certain definite qualities, will become 
a great teacher, if given an opportu- 
nity. What are these major qualities? 
The first is undoubtedly profound 
scholarship, for only accurate knowl- 
edge makes possible the use of facts 
which is the ultimate objective in col- 
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lege, as well as in life. This scholar- 
ship must be motivated, however, by 
a profound interest in human beings. 
The subject-matter of a given course 
is of value only as it functions actively 
in the solution of a human problem. 
There must, likewise, be an ability to 
teach, to bring the fruits of scholar- 
ship to bear upon the problems of life. 
There must be a spirit of co-operation. 
Life is not a matter of science nor 
philosophy, music nor art, language 
nor literature. It is a continuous, uni- 
tary process, incapable of control but 
capable of a limited direction. Even 
to establish this limited control, how- 
ever, philosophy must have the aid of 
science, science of art, art of institu- 
tional agencies. A faculty is, there- 
fore, a group of individual integers 
molded together by a common objec- 
tive which can be attained only 
through a whole-hearted spirit of 
co-operation. Finally, there must be 
an ability to grow which implies a 
realization that the job to be done is 
greater than one’s ability to do. The 
teacher who is not consciously trying 
to reach the unattainable has no place 
on a faculty. 

Briefly, the major qualities sought 
are profound scholarship, a reverence 
for human personality, ability to 
teach, a spirit of co-operation and 
an ambition and capacity for growth. 
These are a few of the many problems 
arising from this particular reorgan- 
ization program. They illustrate at 
once the complicated nature of the 
study and the essential unity of 
the school system. The results of 
the study are as yet indefinite. Such 
as they are, they will be made avail- 
able for criticism or use. 
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The Bennington 


College Program 


By ROBERT D. LEIGH 


A Proposed New Venture in Progressive Education 
for Women 


HE plan to establish a new 
college for women at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, is in definite 
response to the general need for an 
experiment in higher education along 
modern lines. Although the original 
proposal coincided with a period of 
unusual pressure of numbers for en- 
trance to the women’s colleges of the 
Northeast, this fact was considered 
only as offering a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the new institution, not as a 
reason for establishing it. The plans 
for the College are a result of six 
years of interviews, conferences, pub- 
lic meetings, and surveys. Gradually 
these have brought to a focus the need 
expressed by schools, educators, and 
parents for a new institution such as 


Bennington proposes to be. 


The primary demand comes from 
the so-called progressive schoolmas- 
ters who, setting up initiative, self- 
expression, creative work, independent 
reasoning, and self-dependence as 
aims, and who now find themselves 
severely handicapped by the fact that 
their program can proceed only up to 
the point where the college establishes 
its formal admissions requirements. 
From that point on, the progressive 
schools have had to modify their own 
chosen programs in the interest of the 
future of their students. There is 
needed at least one college with ample 
funds and high-grade personnel which, 


by the nature of its entrance require- 
ments, will leave the schools free to 
teach what they think best; which 
will, in its own program, “emphasize 
individuality, direct experience, seri- 
ous interest, creative and independent 
work, and adjustment to the modern 
world. 

This does not mean that such a col- 
lege should limit itself to the gradu- 
ates of progressive schools or that it 
should uncritically adopt progressive- 
school techniques. Surprising interest 
and support for such a new college 
for women have come, also, from the 
heads of traditional schools who see 
the need for more freedom for ad- 
vanced instruction and for more dis- 
criminating entrance requirements for 
students of specialized ability. 

Bennington says to its applicants: 
Have you serious interest or real 
promise in at least one of the fields 
of human achievement in which we 
offer instruction? If so, you may enter 
with us upon a period in which you 
may test that interest in the light of 
other interests. If your competence 
is proved and your interest is sus- 
tained, you may go ahead under ex- 
pert guidance with work in your field 
of choice as widely, as deeply, and as 
far as possible. No traditional formal 
requirements or rules of residence will 
stand in the way of your getting the 
best instruction. No mere satisfac- 
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tion of rules of class attendance, read- 
ing of specified books, or accumulation 
of course-credits will suffice. Your 
degree will be given on the basis of a 
demonstration that you have learned 
how to stand on your own feet and to 
work with skill and understanding in 
your chosen field. 


E object of the admissions sys- 
tem to Bennington is to discover 
and to admit girls of serious interest 
and of unusual promise in one or more 
of the four major fields into which the 
College for practical purposes divides 
human achievement: literature, the 
fine arts, the natural and physical 
sciences, and the social studies. A 
Director of Admissions will select the 
entrants upon the basis of the follow- 
ing: (1) quality of the school record; 
(2) score on a scholastic-aptitude test 
such as that now given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board and, 
where the school’s standard of grading 
or accuracy of recommendations is un- 
known, an achievement test in one of 
the subjects in which the student has 
done her best work; (3) such general 
records, judgments, and personal his- 
tory revealing indications of purpose, 
range and quality of interests, traits of 
character and personality, as can be 
obtained from school officials, parents, 
and other persons familiar with the 
candidate’s out-of-school record, and 
from the candidate herself. When- 
ever possible a personal interview with 
the applicant will be held. 
Although creditable completion of 
a secondary-school course is the neces- 
sary minimum for entrance to Benning- 
ton, it is not a guaranty of admission. 
Students with uniformly good records 
will be welcome, but girls with un- 
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usual aptitude in one field combined 
with what may be called temporary 
or permanent “blind spots” in others, 
also, will be encouraged to seek en- 
trance. No one will be kept out 
merely because she has not succeeded 
in a single subject such as mathemat- 
ics, Latin, or French. Ability in the 
fine arts will not be obscured merely 
because it does not lend itself to school 
tests or grading. Indeed, a special 
aptitude in one subject will give a 
candidate preference over another 
whose record is more uniform but 
mediocre in quality. 

Under this method of individual 
selection the Director of Admissions 
can in most cases make a decision re- 
garding a student’s application a year 
before the completion of her second- 
ary-school course. In the unusual 
circumstance that such a student in 
her last school year reveals weaknesses 
previously not apparent, the College 
will reserve the right to cancel the 
preliminary admission. 

Under the Bennington plan stu- 
dents will be charged as tuition their 
full share of the current instruction 
costs, estimated to be $950 to $975 
per year, exclusive of room and board. 
As a necessary corollary, scholarships 
and loan funds must be provided to 
defray part or all of the tuition for 
those who need and deserve such pe- 
cuniary aid. It is estimated that this 
group will constitute approximately 
one-quarter of the student body. As 
in the case of the Rhodes Scholarships, 
the original award will imply its re- 
newal each year of the student’s col- 
lege course unless her work proves 
unsatisfactory. Some scholarships will 
be awarded on a regional basis. 

The primary objective that is set 
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clearly before every student immedi- 
ately after entrance is the discovery of 
the field of human achievement in 
which she possesses a marked interest 
combined with distinct competence. 
In both the first year and the second 
year, courses in the four major fields 
of instruction will be offered. In the 
sciences, the laboratory method will be 
employed; in fine arts, creation or ex- 
pression as well as appreciation will be 
sought; in literature, the understand- 
ing of masterpieces rather than super- 
ficial literary history will be the aim; 
in the social studies, analysis of con- 
temporary problems will be made. In 


_the work of both the first two years, an 


effort will be made so far as is prac- 
ticable to correlate the four courses 
round a cultura! epoch. It is planned 
to have the general subject of the first 
year, or first two years, modern West- 
ern civilization, its literature, its art, 
and its political, economic, and scien- 
tific bases. 

In addition to the two-year pro- 
gram of four courses a year, there will 
be for each student the equivalent of 
a fifth course called the trial major 
conference. This is an informal con- 
ference group attached to each of the 
introductory courses. Every student 
will make at the outset, as a result of 
conference and guidance, a tentative 
choice of her major field, which will 
determine the particular trial major 
conference group she is to enter. If 
experience dictates a change of major 
interest, she will be transferred to an- 
other major group. 

During the first two years “tool 
courses,” such as mathematics and the 
foreign languages, will be available 
for those who plan to do advanced 
work requiring their use. They will 
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not be required of all. The command 
of written and spoken English is, of 
course, an essential tool in all branches 
of college work, and will be carried on 
by tutorial or conference methods in 
connection with the material of other 
courses. 


HE test for passage from the 

Junior Division (first two years) 
to the Senior Division (last two years) 
will depend solely upon giving clear 
evidence of distinct ability in one of 
the four major fields, and not upon 
the accumulation of a certain number 
of credits or grades. Unless a stu- 
dent does creditable work in at least 
one course during both her first and 
second years, it is likely that she will 
be asked to leave college. 

The work of the Senior Division 
for all students will be similar in na- 
ture to the honors work now arranged 
for selected students in some colleges. 
Every upperclassman will be enrolled 
directly under the supervision of the 
instructor or instructors in the field 
of her choice. Although the precise 
arrangement will vary with the major 
chosen, it will be characterized in most 
cases by individual enterprises or 
projects involving continuous periods 
in the laboratory, studio, library, or 
field, checked by informal group con- 
ferences meeting once a week or less. 

The field of major interest in prac- 
tically every case will be broader than 
any single academic department. It 
may be organized round a present 
interest leading to a future adult ac- 
tivity. Where a vocation has not 
yet developed academic preparation 
beyond the undergraduate college, 
Bennington will include training in 
the minor techniques required for ini- 
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tial entrance, for example, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting may be pursued 
by young women who plan to enter 
the secretarial field. The type of in- 
tellectual asceticism which fears that 
contact with practice and reality will 
destroy the field for culture will have 
no place at Bennington. 

A small residential college with 
easy opportunity for individual atten- 
tion is the most favorable atmosphere 
for the early years when foundations 
are to be laid and intellectual interests 
awakened. But in the advanced work 
requiring specialized library, labora- 
tory, and instruction facilities, no 
small independent institution can 
compare with the great metropolitan, 
artistic, intellectual, and university 
centers. The College will encourage 
its students to make full use of metro- 
politan facilities for advanced work, 
rather than itself attempt futile com- 
petition with them. To this end there 
will be a winter recess extending from 
Christmas through Washington’s 
birthday, giving both students and 
faculty an opportunity for travel, non- 
resident work, and participation in 
metropolitan life at its most active 
period. 

During the last two years, students 
who need facilities which the College 
cannot itself offer will be encouraged 
to go to foreign or American centers 
of culture where there are the best 
opportunities for continuing their 
major work. The utmost flexibility 
in making individual arrangements 
will be permitted, but, in all cases, the 
College faculty will retain supervision 
of the non-resident work leading to 
the Bennington degree, which will be 
that of Bachelor of Arts. No graduate 
work is contemplated. 


RESIDENTIAL college can- 

not ignore the fact that it is an 
organized community. Until the last 
generation college faculties held aloof 
from student life outside of the class- 
room. Bennington intends to take 
advantage of its unique opportunity to 
bring about such a reorganization as 
will produce something nearer unity 
of purpose. By recognizing the value 
of many of the student enterprises, by 
basing the students’ tasks upon their 
fundamental ambitions and interests, 
by setting up skill and understanding 
in a major field as a principal aim to 
which both curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activity will contribute, the 
College will attempt to destroy the 
gulf between student and faculty 
purposes. The athletic, dramatic, 
musical, publication, religious, and 
self-government enterprises of under- 
graduate life can, by intelligent 
guidance, be incorporated into the 
intellectual program sponsored by the 
faculty. An attempt will be made also 
to enlist the faculty in the co-operative 
task of making a patient, continuous, 
impartial analysis of the veritable 
mythology which has grown up 
round the subject of the tastes, 
manners, morals, and ideals of the 
younger generation, with an eye to 
gaining a greater insight into the pri- 
mary educational influences affecting 
modern youth. 

Students’ social organizations are 
the cause of much trouble in educa- 
tional institutions because of their 
snobbishness and competitive strug- 
gles for prestige. In place of them, a 
social grouping of all students will be 
made in connection with living and 
eating arrangements, according to a 
plan which resembles that of the 
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hostels connected with the newer Eng- 
lish universities. Groups of approxi- 
mately twenty girls will occupy college 
houses, each student being assigned 
for her four-year residence by a com- 
mittee of students and college officers. 
In every house one or more selected 
faculty members will live, entirely free, 
however, from custodial or disciplin- 
ary duties, and each house will have 
associated with it also a number of 
other faculty members. In time, there 
will grow up in each house a corporate 
group with its own alumnae, tradi- 
tions, and individuality. Although 
the College itself is so small that 
many of its activities will cut across 
house lines, in the houses themselves 
there will be opportunity for informal 
education in self-government, group 
budgeting, household management, 
hygiene, and other problems develop- 
ing out of the normal needs and in- 
terests of the students themselves. 

A faculty for an institution such as 
Bennington proposes to be is easy to 
describe but difficult to secure. At- 
tention will be concentrated upon 
obtaining and rewarding gifted teach- 
ers of undergraduates. To this end 
any merely traditional requirements 
regarding formal academic training, 
experience, and research will be will- 
ingly sacrificed. Because the attainment 
of the Ph.D. degree has proved in 
practice to be an irrelevant standard 
for determining teaching effectiveness, 
it will not be used as an important 
basis either for appointment or for 
promotion. And although the faculty 
will necessarily be recruited largely 
from the younger members of the 
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college teaching profession, there will 
be appointments of persons a part or 
all of whose training and experience 
has been outside of academic life. 

The college, reversing the usual 
order of determining faculty salaries, 
will fix a salary scale based upon exist- 
ing data regarding an adequate aca- 
demic standard of living; tuition 
charges will then be placed at an 
amount sufficient to cover the salary 
total. If the salaries prove inadequate, 
the tuition will be raised. From the 
outset, experiment will be made with 
the family allowance system, which 
adjusts the salary to actual family 
needs and promotes a practical equal- 
ity between the men and women on 
the staff. 

Bennington College, at the present 
time, consists of the plan just outlined, 
a campus site on a hilltop in Vermont, 
a charter, plans for buildings in colo- 
nial style to provide for a total of 240 
students, a board of trustees, a presi- 
dent, and pledges now lacking $300,- 
000 of the $1,250,000 necessary for 
beginning construction and, one year 
later, instruction. If the aim in estab- 
lishing the College were merely to 
meet a local demand, there would be 
a temptation to begin operations with 
a limited program in the hope of se- 
curing later gifts to finance the institu- 
tion more adequately. But its sponsors 
realize that the educational task they 
have undertaken is a purely qualita- 
tive one and that to handicap it at the 
outset with insufficient funds would 
destroy its reason for being. Thus 
its actual beginning cannot as yet be 
determined. 
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Survey of Self-support 


Educators who view with satisfac- 
tion the great increase in the number 
of self-supporting students in Ameri- 
can colleges have long claimed that 
it is entirely possible to work your 
way and still enjoy fully the advan- 
tages, social and intellectual, of a 
college education, but definite facts 
have not often been presented. In an 
attempt to get at the truth of the 
matter, Datus C. Smith, of the Stu- 
dent Employment Section of Prince- 
ton University, last year made a 
survey of the 438 undergraduates who 
were earning part or all of their ex- 
penses at that time. These men, who 
earned $173,342, represent 21 per 
cent of the total student body. 

The survey shows that the self- 
supporting students have scholastic 
ability greater than the average for 
the rest of the University; that they 
achieve scholastic standing that is not 
only higher than the average for the 
rest of the University, but also is con- 
sistent with their rated ability; that 
they do not receive their proportionate 
share of flunks; and that they receive 
more than their proportionate share 
of Phi Beta Kappa memberships and 
Departmental Honors. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in 
the whole survey was that when the 
Investigation was confined to a group 
of 78 men, carefully selected as hav- 
Ing given the most time to student 
employment, the findings just listed 
for all working students were found 


to be even more emphatically true for 
the small group. 

Each Freshman entering Princeton 
is given a scholastic-aptitude rating 
by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. These ratings often err 
for individuals, but for groups they 
are usually accurate. In Table I is 


TABLE I 
CoMPARATIVE ScHOLasTic ABILITY 
| “Bogie” of 
Class | Entire — 
Class Supporting 
| Students 
Sophomore........ 3.06 2.84 
Freshman......... | 3.18 | 2.98 
TABLE Il 
CoMPARATIVE ScHOLasTic STANDING 
| Marks | Marks 
| Received | Received 
Class | by by Self- 
Entire Supporting 
| Class Students 
2.69 2.43 
Sophomore........ 3.11 2.96 
3.10 


Freshman......... | 3.37 


given the “Bogie” (scholastic-aptitude 
rating translated into Princeton’s 
marking system of 1.0 high, 7.0 low) 
for the four classes in college last year. 

There are certain irregularities in 
the system of marking for senior year, 
which make it impossible to compute 
a group mark for that class, but scho- 
lastic standing at the end of last year 
for the three lower classes is given in 
Table II. 
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It is true that there is no great dif- 
ference here, that it is at most only a 
matter of a few tenths or hundredths, 
but the survey has given Princeton a 
satisfactory answer to the objection 
about the “scholastic disadvantages” 
of working your way through college. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
only half of student employment’s 
apologia has been written. 


Needs in History 


“The Needs of College Students in 
History,” by Luella Cole Pressey, as 
printed in the May issue of the His- 
torical Outlook, is the last in a series 
of evaluations of basic materials which 
should be the property of the enter- 
ing college student. Four objectives 
were set for this study: determination 
of technical words necessary for an 
understanding of reading material in 
history, of necessary geographical 
material, of important persons to be 
recognized by the student, and of the 
vitally important dates. 

For vocabulary, frequency counts 
were made in three American histo- 
ries, ten civics tests, and a number of 
newspapers and periodicals. It was 
found that a number of technical 
terms are used only infrequently. A 
master list of 1,444 different words 
was compiled from all sources. This 
list was then submitted to three mem- 
bers of the history faculty of Ohio 
State University for checking as to 
importance, and from their opinions 
and from frequency tables, a list of 
272 essential words were compiled. 

The next section on the necessary 
geographical background was drawn 
from a Master’s thesis presented by 
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Rosalia Fischer. Frequency counts 
were made of places mentioned in 
three American history high-school 
texts and one college text, three Euro- 
pean history texts suitable for high- 
school use and one suitable for college. 
From the master list were eliminated 
those obviously too easy, those no 
longer on maps, and those connected 
with a single event. There were then 
found to be 116 terms for American 
history and 88 for European. 

In considering the names of indi- 
viduals who should be recognized by 
the beginning college student, five 
high-school American history texts 
were employed. Sixty-two names 
were determined upon after opinions 
from the same members of the uni- 
versity department of history had 
been compared with frequency lists. 
From the doctoral dissertation of 
Charles A. Clucas, twelve dates im- 
portant in American history were 
selected. The significance of this 
study, to the author’s mind, is the 
need for articulation of high-school 
and college subjects in order that 
needless repetition as well as registra- 
tion of unprepared students may be 
eliminated. 


Collegeana 


The topical index to the bibliog- 
raphy of recent literature on collegiate 
education, compiled by A. Monroe 
Stowe of Lynchburg College and 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
ranges from academic tenure to tuto- 
rial systems and from codes of ethics 
to salary scales. Such are the versatil- 
ity and completeness of the list that 
1,040 publications treating of college 
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problems have been included. This 
list has been published by Lynchburg 
College as a monograph entitled 
Studies in Collegiate Education. 

The sentiments embodied in the 
selection of these particular volumes 
to represent the last that has been 
thought and written on higher educa- 
tion is essentially modern. Most of 
the books have come off the press in 
the last decade. A course on this 
subject given during the past two 
summers by Mr. Stowe, who was a 
visiting professor at Duke University, 
stimulated the publication of this 
bibliography. 

Surprisingly detailed lists of read- 
ings are given on a wide variety of 
subjects for those who would study 
the ways to advise girls, those who 
would help college women select a 
vocation, those who are forced to se- 
lect the Freshmen who shall be per- 
mitted to enter a university, and those 
who must plan systems to insure suc- 
cessful continuance in college for 
first-year students, foreign study, ori- 
entation, teaching-loads, scholarship 
and fraternities, and many other topics. 


Danger Signals 


College students with mentality 
quavering because of overwork and 
strain are constantly on the brink of 
despondency—if we must believe the 
scare heads of our daily press. More 
rational and certainly more scientific 
is D. E. Phillips of the University of 
Denver who writes of “Mental Dan- 
gers among College Students” for 
the April-June issue of the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
After thirty years of association with 
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college students and observation of a 
great number of mental disturbances, 
he emphasizes the possibility of men- 
tal troubles among college students 
but makes a strong plea for preventa- 
tive measures. 

The number of students who vol- 
untarily report to such psychological 
clinics as that of Ohio State Univer- 
sity demonstrates the sincerity of an 
astonishingly large group who feel the 
need of sympathetic help. Phillips 
deplores the lack of consideration 
which faculty members give to these 
pupils who are already overburdened 
with misery and despair. Religious 
problems, love affairs, or the feelings 
of inferiority or isolation are often the 
sources of these submerged mental 
dangers. More time could well be 
spent, he believes, in discovering these 
mental twists, abnormal emotions, and 
serious neurotic tendencies. The en- 
tire faculty might be made aware of 
these conditions and, under the lead- 
ership of a psychological clinic, be on 
the outlook for the real cause of 
human conduct. 


The Business of Budgets 


The voice of the business manager 
of the college, who sometimes is but 
slightly known in his own school, is 
heard in a new note, when he attends 
a conference of officials who spend 
their lives with the same sort of prob- 
lems as occupy his professional exist- 
ence. Many executives and faculty 
members will see a new side of the 
business administrative force in their 
own university if they peruse the pro- 
ceedings of the Association of Univer- 
sity and College Business Officials, 
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who held their twentieth annual busi- 
ness meeting at the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, last May. 

T. C. Carlson, of the University of 
Arkansas, has, in a clear and concise 
fashion readily understandable by the 
layman, summed up the duties which 
are in the hands of his colleagues. In 
a paper on “The Place of the Business 
Officer in the University Organiza- 
tion,” he lists these duties: Securing 
of income, either through legislation, 
soliciting of gifts, or collection of stu- 
dent fees; making of the budget; 
purchasing and acting as custodian of 
supplies; taking charge of service en- 
terprises; having charge of the uni- 
versity funds; and auditing. 

“Business and Finance in Some 
European Universities” was the topic 
for the paper presented by Lloyd 
Morey, of the University of Illinois, 
who has had the opportunity of visit- 
ing many European universities and 
studying their business organization. 
He notes a similarity between Euro- 
pean and American university policy, 
in the increasing part played in the 
budget by the grant from the govern- 
ment, and relates the curious custom 
of adding a percentage of the fees 
paid by each student enrolled in a 
course to the salary of the professor. 
European professors thus concretely 
can estimate whether a certain course 
is paying! 

The business office which satisfies 
itself with responsibility for purchase, 
payment, and delivery of materials, 
alone, is failing to discharge its duties, 
according to W. T. Middlebrook, of 
the University of Minnesota, who 
writes feelingly on “The Responsi- 
bility of the Central Business Office 
for the Maintenance and Protection of 
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Capital Equipment.” He suggests 
that in addition to the supervision of 
repairs, a function now performed by 
the business office, that this bureau 
should also see that equipment is being 
used and, whenever advisable, to plan 
for the centralization of equipment 
commonly used which, however, is not 
in full-time use by the department 
which holds its technical ownership. 

Shirley W. Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, furnished a descrip- 
tion of his institution’s attempt to 
determine the extent to which em- 
ployees engaged in similar work under 
different circumstances were receiving 
similar wages. He emphasized the 
effect of underpay in creating bad 
morale and the waste of overpay. 

Creation of an unassigned fund to 
be administered, in emergencies, by 
the president and the board of direc- 
tors is advocated by J. D. Phillips, of 
the University of Wisconsin, whose 
paper was on “Budget Flexibility.” 
He also lauded the university where 
the prevailing sentiment was a desire 
to come out ahead of the budget and 
so turn available funds over to the 
general treasury. 

A school where poor mountaineers 
may come in contact with the best edu- 
cational theory, while they are sup- 
porting themselves (paying for their 
eleven-cent meals and their room rent 
of sixty-five cents a week) by broom- 
making, coverlet-weaving, or other 
industries developed by Berea Col- 
lege to meet the needs of its own 
peculiar type of student, is described 
by H. E. Taylor in “Co-ordinating 
Business Enterprise with the Educa- 
tional Program.” 

A picture of the actual situation 
where a university hospital exists as 2 
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means of providing practice for stu- 
dent doctors, and a charity for indi- 
gent sick, is given in “Accounting for 
a University Hospital,” by William 
H. Cobb, of the University of Iowa. 
The large university may turn stu- 
dents away from its doors if they 
cannot pay for their education in ad- 
vance, but the small college cannot 
ignore those who would be rejected 
by the more prosperous institutions. 
“Credit and Collection Methods for 
the Small College” is the work of 
Ray W. Elliott, of the University of 
Wichita, who discusses the merits 
of student loans as in contrast to 
deferred-payment plans for tuition. 


mye 
Doctoral Candidates 


Five institutions, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Wisconsin, Harvard 
University, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, have, in recent years, 
been chosen by two-thirds of the can- 
didates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the field of economics 
for their place of graduate study. 
During the past twenty-five years the 
American Economic Association has 
collected the subjects of the theses of 
graduate students seeking doctorates 
in economics; one-fourth of these 
graduate students have enrolled at 
Columbia and one-eighth at Chicago, 
although since 1928 Chicago has 
forged ahead. 

The records of the actual recipients 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
were not used, but the facts here sum- 
marized were taken from thesis lists 
of candidates for the degree. The 
number of students has increased 
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twelvefold, and the number of insti- 
tutions chosen for advanced study, 
threefold. In 1904 there were 24 
candidates at eight institutions, and in 
1928 there were 286 graduate stu- 
dents at twenty-seven universities. 
Thirty-eight different schools have 
directed study for one or more candi- 
dates during the elapsed period with 
which this study is concerned. 

Aside from the war period of 1915 
to 1921, the increase has been steady, 
and in the last five-year period, the 
number of candidates has more than 
doubled. There has been a seven- 
fold increase in Ph.D. candidates as 
contrasted to a threefold increase in 
candidates for a Master’s degree. 
In comparison with the tendency of 
candidates for the doctorate to con- 
centrate in a limited number of uni- 
versities, the institutions chosen by 
graduate students seeking a Master’s 
degree are numerous and widely 
dispersed throughout the country. 

In 1904, 58 per cent of the candi- 
dates had an M.A. before seeking a 
Ph.D. In 1928, 65 per cent already 
held Master’s degrees. The five lead- 
ing institutions in the country as to 
enrollment of graduate students in 
economics granted only one-sixth of 
the baccalaureate degrees to these po- 
tential Doctors. The number of years 
elapsing between the taking of the first 
degree and the seeking of a Ph.D. is 
increasing. It is now eight years. 

The six outstanding thesis fields 
are: economic history, labor problems, 
social problems, agriculture, account- 
ing, and public finance. The study of 
accounting, of business methods, and 
social problems is increasing, and that 
of monopolies, trusts, and population 
is decreasing. 
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The summary of these facts which 
were gleaned from thesis lists was 
published as an article, “Graduate 
Students in Economics,” by Lewis A. 
Forman, in the June issue of the 
American Economic Review. 


Intelligence-Test Scores 


Limitation of size of the four nor- 
mal schools in Connecticut, through 
utilizing the results of pre-admission 
tests, is recommended in the report of 
Helen W. Bechtel, who has conducted 
a five-year survey of the situation and 
made a report, Intelligence Test 
Scores in Relation to Success in the 
Connecticut State Normal Schools, 
published by the State Board of 
Education. 

During the four years, 1925 to 
1928, 2,186 students were admitted, 
1,767 of whom passed their first-year 
work satisfactorily. Of the 419 who 
did not, 243 failed in whole or in 
part, and 176 voluntarily withdrew. 
Three-fourths of the students who 
failed made scores in the intelligence 
test below the median score of the 
total number entering during the 
period. Of the 243 failures, 15 per 
cent took two and one-half years to 
complete the course; 28 per cent 
were forced to repeat the entire first 
year; and 57 per cent were advised to 
withdraw because of poor work. 

In the group of students whose 
scores fell below 59 on the Thorndike 
test (the range was from 26 to 244) 
only half succeed. In the group 
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making scores between 60 and 89, two 
out of three are able to complete work 
satisfactorily. It would seem that if 
there is only a fifty-fifty chance of 
success, the risk is too great, and if 
there is a chance of two out of three, 
the applicant should be carefully 
studied for other factors making for 
success before admission. 

In concluding the survey, Miss 
Bechtel incorporates these actual 
recommendations: that intelligence- 
test scores be given in the spring be- 
fore registration and that those falling 
in groups below 59 points on the 
Thorndike test should not be admit- 
ted, unless after careful examination 
of other qualifications, a repetition of 
another form of the test shows a fav- 
orable score, and that an exhaustive 
study be made of candidates whose 
scores fall between 60 and 89; that 
standardized tests on general infor- 
mation accompany the intelligence 
tests; that standardized tests be used 
to judge high-school deficiencies; that 
teaching aptitude tests be employed; 
that personality ratings be secured 
from high-school faculty or, early in 
the year, from normal-school teach- 
ers; that objective standards be used 
to mark normal-school academic work 
and that standards be kept high re- 
gardless of the presence of students 
in a class who obtain low scores on the 
intelligence test; that intelligence-test 
scores be employed to prevent failure 
or withdrawal by students able to suc- 
ceed; and that an attempt be made to 
evaluate the desirable qualities for the 
teacher on different levels. 
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Tue Association of American Uni- 
versities met in California October 23- 
25. The chief topic of discussion was 
“Education at the Graduate Level,” 
and the graduate deans from Minne- 
sota, Cornell, Chicago, Michigan, 
Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin par- 
ticipated in the discussion. The As- 
sociation publishes Proceedings which 
will be available within the next few 
months. 


Tue Princeton University football 
team has had a most unfortunate sea- 
son much to the disgruntlement of the 
undergraduates who, shortly before 
the Chicago game, participated in a 
riot at Princeton which led to the sus- 
pension of four students for the year, 
two until the Christmas vacation, five 
for one month, three for two weeks, 
fourteen for one week, and fourteen 
indefinitely. 


A commirrer of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors will 
study the relations of junior colleges 
to higher education. Their report will 
be made in December, 1931. The 
committee is made up of: E. C. Hills, 
of the University of California, chair- 
man; Leonard V. Koos, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Walter C. Eells, of Stan- 
ford University. 


The annual treasurer’s report of Yale 
University includes the following 
items: $7,022,988 was spent during 


the year 1929-30 for instruction; total 
expenditures during the year were 
approximately $16,500,000, an aver- 
age of $700,000 a month being spent 
for the building-expansion program 
of the University; $535,196 was 
awarded to 1,258 students for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and loans; 25 per 
cent of the total enrollment of the 
University were benefited by these 
expenditures. 


Haarvarp Universiry during the 
present academic year has announced 
an augmented salary schedule for its 
faculty. The scale provides for sal- 
aries of $8,000 to $12,000 for its pro- 
fessors; $6,000 to $7,000 for associate 
professors; $4,000 to $5,500 for as- 
sistant professors, and a maximum of 
$3,000 for instructors. This new scale 
has been made possible by adjustments 
worked out under the budget system 
of the University. 


universities have been selected 
by the Fédération Interalliée des An- 
ciens Combattants as having curricu- 
lums best suited to foster international 
understanding and relationships. They 
are the University of California, the 
University of Chicago, and Columbia 
University. The decision was based 
on the number of faculty members 
interested in international relations 
and the courses given, published con- 
tributions on the subject, student 
attitude, courses offered to foreign 
students which aid understanding of 
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American government, exchange pro- 
fessorships with foreign universities, 
and efforts to inculcate correct atti- 
tudes among American students trav- 
eling abroad. 


Ayriocu because of the 
business depression, has had some 
difficulty in placing all of its co-opera- 
tive students in industry. To employ 
the time of students not placed, groups 
of students now spend their first co- 
operative work period at the college, 
assisting with repairs and maintenance 
of buildings and grounds. Eighteen 
pairs of Freshmen have taken up this 
work under the direction of a member 
of the faculty recently employed with 
the rank of “Professor of Work.” 
This position is held by Mr. C. O. 
Schaub, who has successfully operated 
a 170-acre farm without hired help, 
has been vice-president of a national 
farm-loan association, and chairman of 


a local loan committee of the Federal 
Land Bank. 


"Tue dedication of the new College 
for Men of the University of Roches- 
ter took place from October 10 to 12. 
The new plant consists of eleven co- 
lonial buildings on a ninety-acre tract 
of land formerly occupied by one of 
the country clubs at Rochester. The 
site is on the banks of the Genesee 
River at the edge of the city and ad- 
joining the new School of Medicine 
and Dentistry which was opened by 
the University in 1925. 

Both President Rush Rhees and 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, spoke at the dedication exer- 
cises. and five academic conferences 
were participated in during the three 
days of the dedication exercises: con- 
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ferences in social sciences, literature, 
the natural sciences, adult education, 
and secondary education. 

The new development at Rochester 
was made possible by a public cam- 
paign conducted in 1924 which 
brought in a fund of $10,000,000 
which was later supplemented by 
$6,000,000 from Mr. George East- 
man and $2,500,000 from the estate 
of the late James G. Cutler, former 
Mayor of Rochester. Almost fourteen 
thousand individuals contributed to 
the $10,000,000 fund. 


An INNOVATION in the course, Con- 
temporary Civilization, at Columbia 
College has just been announced. Stu- 
dents will be required to make six 
trips to industrial and governmental 
institutions. Three required trips are 
a cruise through the port of New 
York, a visit to the Ford assembly 
plant, and a trip to the City Police 
Department. The other three trips 
may be selected from a list including 
visits to industrial plants, newspaper 
offices, printing establishments, de- 
partment stores, banks, courts, and 
hospitals. 


Asnouncemenrt of the organization 
and proposed work of the newly 
formed Student-Faculty Association 
of Princeton University was made in 
October by Robert Russell Wicks, 
dean of the university chapel. The 
purpose of the new association is to 


enable students and members of the faculty 
to work together unofficially in connecting 
the life of the university with human needs 
in the region of which it is a part: in main- 
taining extension work like that under Dr. 
Grenfell in Labrador and in Yenching 
University in China; in helping to arrange 
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facilities for private groups interested in 
various aspects of religion, and in furnish- 
ing a working organization in which com- 
missions may be set up from time to time 
to study and help work out problems that 
may arise on the campus. 


New physical-capacity tests are being 
developed by the department of phys- 
ical education at Columbia University. 
Examinations constitute “experimen- 
tal measurements of an individual’s 
speed, accuracy, agility and prob- 
able endurance in the performance of 
four fundamental motor acts, running, 
jumping, throwing and climbing.” 
The tests, besides enabling easy homo- 
geneous grouping, will also allow rec- 
ognition of skilled athletes by virtue 
of high scores. 


Tue Alumni Association, the Exten- 
sion Division, and the University Li- 
brary of the University of North 
Carolina have formed the Alumni 
Book Club which will make available 
to alumni, recent Jiterature, philoso- 
phy, economics, sociology, history, and 
sciences through a lending system. 
Critical commentaries written by fac- 
ulty members will accompany the 
books when they are mailed from the 
University Library. A sum to cover 
the expense of the undertaking will 
be charged for use of the books. 


SympHony Orcues- 
TRA and the University of Minnesota 
have announced an affiliation which 
gives to this institution the distinction 
of being the only university in the 
country to have a major symphony 
orchestra as part of its organization. 
Sixteen concerts are to be given during 
the year. Special quarters are being 
arranged in order to house the prop- 
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erties of the orchestra including their 
$100,000 library of music. 


Tue committee of the Administrative 
Council of the Ohio State University 
appointed to consider the use of ranks 
below that of instructor has recom- 
mended that the six following ranks 
be recognized: assistant instructor, 
assistant, research assistant, graduate 
assistant, reader, and student assistant. 


From November 10 to 14, Carl H. 
Becker of the University of Berlin 
and former Permanent Secretary and 
Minister of Education in Prussia, de- 
livered three lectures at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the 
auspices of the Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Foundation. Herr Becker has per- 
formed distinguished services for his 
country in the field of university re- 
form and is also known for his books 
on the cultural and political objectives 
of the German state. 


Grounp has been broken at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the erection of 
the first two units of residence halls in 
the projected $5,000,000 dormitories 
made possible by the co-operation of 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, a trustee of 
the University. 


From the time when the Ohio State 
University began granting the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1911 until 
July 30, 1930, 407 degrees were 
granted. Of these 407 degrees, 128 
were granted in chemistry, 58 in zoél- 
ogy and entomology, 45 in psychol- 
ogy, 22 in school administration, 20 
in botany, 13 each in agricultural 
chemistry, principles of education, 
and English, 12 each in history and 
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physics, 11 in chemical engineering, 
and less than 10 in each of 20 other 
departments. Of these graduates, 60 
per cent are teaching, 20 per cent are 
employed in industrial laboratories, 
and 13 per cent are working in Fed- 
eral and state bureaus, experiment 
stations, and laboratories. 


Ow SepremBer 8, 1930, M. G. 
Neale was elected President of the 
University of Idaho to succeed Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, resigned. Mr. Neale 
has been Dean of the Faculty of the 
School of Education in the University 
of Missouri since 1923, and in addi- 
tion to these duties was appointed 
Director of the University Summer 
Session in 1929. 


Au strictly commercial or trade 
courses are to be eliminated this fall 
from the curriculum of the University 
of Washington. President M. Lyle 
Spencer declared that education at 
the University would be purely cul- 
tural, scientific, and _ professional 
under the new plan, which was recom- 
mended by the educational research 
committee of the faculty headed by 
H. V. Tartar, chairman, and William 
R. Wilson, secretary. 


Many interesting efforts are being 
made by various colleges and univer- 
sities in the field of adult education, 
and one of the most spectacular is that 
recently announced by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. That institution will soon 
launch an alumni reading course un- 
der the direction of Mr. Will Durant, 
author of the Story of Philosophy, 
who claims that if an individual will 
give him seven hours a week for five 
years he will “make a scholar and a 
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philosopher of him; in four years he 
shall be better educated than any new- 
fledged Doctor of Philosophy in the 
land.” Eighty or ninety volumes will 
be included in Mr. Durant’s list, and 
these will be published in special edi- 
tions at an average price of about 
$1.00 each, including much of the 
material already published in Mr. 
Eliot’s “Five-Foot Book Shelf.” 


Me. Asranam FLEXNER, director 
of the recently established Institute of 
Advanced Study made possible by a 
$5,000,000 endowment by Louis 
Bamberger and his sister, Mrs. Felix 
Fuld, has outlined for the New York 
Times the policy of the new institute. 
The following paragraphs have been 
taken from the Times article: 


The first of the four general principles 
on which the institute will be built is that 
there shall be no intrusion of those collegi- 
ate ideas and practices that are necessary in 
a college but hampering in a university. I 
mean by that that we will have no room or 
time for athletics or extracurricular activi- 
ties, and no attempt will be made at pater- 
nalistic control of the student body. 

Second, we will make no attempt at 
great size. Quality will be our first con- 
cern. For example, if we can find no first- 
rate teacher of mathematics we will have 
no course in mathematics. 

The faculty members will co-operate in 
the management of the institute and have 
places on the board of trustees. 

We hope that the remuneration of our 
faculty members shall be more fully com- 
mensurate with the importance of the 
positions. 

We can hope to do what I have described 
only because we are starting new and are 
not bound by tradition. Most of the post- 
graduate schools in this country were built 
on colleges. We have an advantage in that 
we are starting fresh and free. This free- 
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dom may result in many mistakes which the 
older universities have escaped. But that is 
a part of freedom. 

So far as other institutions are concerned 
this is in every way a friendly effort. We 
are experimenting and we hope that if the 
results of our experiments are shown to be 
of value they may be of general benefit. 

Neither the location of the institute nor 
its date or manner of opening has been 
determined. It will be “somewhere in or 
near New Jersey.” 

The members of our faculty will come 
to us when they can and start their research 
work and teaching. Johns Hopkins was like 
that in the early days, and I would find it 
hard to imagine an atmosphere and inviron- 
ment better fitted for study than was Johns 
Hopkins when I attended there in 1884. 


Sranrorp University has granted 
an extension of Ray Lyman Wilbur’s 
leave of absence from his post as presi- 
dent, in order that he may continue 
as Secretary of the Interior, in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s cabinet. The board of 
trustees simultaneously continued the 
appointment of Robert E. Swan as act- 
ing president. 


Ow a rant of $2,500 from the Car- 
negie Corporation a study is being 
made at the Ohio State University 
of continued education among the 
graduates of the University. A cross 
section will be made of alumni opinion 
in representative Ohio cities in an at- 
tempt to discover whether graduates 
are more interested in vocational or 
cultural post-college courses. 


Uson the occasion of his resignation 
from the deanship of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Frank W. Nicolson made 
several important recommendations to 
the administration, including the abo- 
lition of the literal marking system, 
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the tightening of admission standards, 
and the deferring of rushing until the 
middle of the freshman year. 


The Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has an- 
nounced that during the current year 
there are 63,350 students taking work 
in colleges and universities sponsored 
by that church. This total is made up 
of the registration of five universities, 
thirty-seven colleges, and four junior 
colleges. 


Girrs to higher education the past 
month include the following: 


$500,000 to Princeton University for 
an Alumni Trust Fund by the will of the 
late Thomas Davies Jones 

$500,000 for a new School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs building at Syracuse 
University by George H. Maxwell, an 
alumnus of Syracuse 

A new campus site of one hundred forty 
acres to Bennington College, Vermont, by 
Mrs. Frederick B. Jennings, of New York 

$20,000 to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the establishment of an honorary 
fellowship in bibliography by A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, and alumnus of the University 

$500,000 from Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness to Columbia University for the en- 
dowment of the Department of Surgery. 
This new gift supplements a $2,000,000 
fund given last year for a residence hall 
at the Medical Center 


Mosr college presidents devote all 
of their time to administration, but 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, is establishing 
a precedent in offering a course, with 
a member of the Philosophy Depart- 
ment, for twenty selected University 
of Chicago Freshmen, ten of them 
women, for the study of literary clas- 
sics rangings from Homer to Freud. 
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The course includes the reading and 
study of sixty prescribed volumes. 
Considerable elasticity will be al- 
lowed, although for the most part the 
authors will be prescribed. 


Apministrarors of schools of jour- 
nalism will be interested in the annual 
report of Dean J. W. Cunliffe, of the 
School of Journalism at Columbia, 
in which he questions the value of 
protracted courses in journalism. 


Ainistrative changes in higher 
education during the present month 
include the following: 


The installation of Robert Gordon 
Sproul as President of the University of 
California, succeeding W. W. Campbell 

The inauguration of Robert Williams as 
President of Ohio Northern University 

The election of Ralph K. Hickok to suc- 
ceed William Waddell Boyd as President 
of the Western College for Women. Mr. 
Hickok has been Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation at Wells College 

The naming of J. W. Glover of the 
University of Michigan, as successor to 
Henry S. Pritchett, President of the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 

The resignation, October 31, of John 
M. Thomas, from the presidency of Rut- 
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gers University to become Vice-President 
of the National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont. Mr. Thomas has been suc- 
ceeded by Phillip M. Brett, of New York 
City and Greenwich, Connecticut 

One of Mr. Brett’s immediate problems 
will be to decide as to the merits of a pro- 
posal that has been made for the separation 
of Rutgers into two institutions, one private 
and one owned by the state. Rutgers has 
for years had an appropriation for several 
of its departments from the state which has 
led to administrative problems which are 
pressing for solution. 


Recenr academic ceremonies in- 
clude the following: 


The celebration at the University of 
Pennsylvania of the one hundred sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of its medical 
school, the oldest school of its kind in the 
United States. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the School of Political Science at Colum- 
bia University 

The dedication of a new $500,000 
chemical laboratory at Colgate University, 
and the James Ward Packard Laboratory 
of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
at Lehigh 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Pennsylvania State College 
during the last week in October. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE articles in this issue of the 
| Journat describe a change in 
the drift of thinking about the 
college in its relation to a liberal edu- 
cation. A century ago knowledge was 
general; it consisted of principles and 
theories. The scholar dealt with gen- 
eralities derived from unproved, and 
frequently unprovable, assumptions. 
The starting point of thinking was 
found in philosophy, metaphysics, and 
religion. Specific facts scientifically 
determined were few in number. 

It followed naturally, therefore, 
that a college education was a broad 
education. | Education necessarily 
dealt with principles, points of view, 
aims, and objectives, because these 
were the significant constituents of 
knowledge at that time. Since these 
principles were not numerous, it was 
possible to compass the total area of 
significant knowledge within the pe- 
riod of schooling. The college grad- 
uate was, as a matter of fact, a broadly 
educated man, who knew the essen- 
tials of many important fields of 
knowledge. 

A marked change in the college 
curriculum has developed substantial 
strength within the last century. 
During this period the techniques of 
establishing knowledge have been 
revolutionized by the application of 
the scientific method. Specific facts, 
scientifically derived, have been dis- 
covered by the thousands. Principles 
and generalizations have sunk in 
quantitative ratio to low proportions. 
The specialist who knew his facts and 
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only in guarded fashion claimed to 
know the underlying principles rose to 
the position of scholarly prestige and 
importance. Knowledge, shattered 
into scores of fragments, was pre- 
sented to students by instructors who 
considered themselves masters only in 
their own areas, and to be quite in- 
competent to deal with information in 
other fields. The scholar who taught 
general principles applying to facts 
beyond his narrow area of specializa- 
tion was looked upon with distrust 
and regarded with suspicion. 
Inevitably, the college curriculum 
felt the influence of this change. Not, 
however, in the formal statement of 
the aim of college education as culture 
or liberal education. That continued to 
be the objective. The change occurred 
in the media through which culture 
was to be secured. The general 
courses dealing with broad principles 
and major points of view disappeared, 
and in their place was substituted 
courses which the scholars felt them- 
selves competent to teach, courses 
dealing with narrow areas of knowl- 
edge, composed of a multitude of 
facts and the local principles which 
operated within the area. 
Consequently, we have arrived at a 
point where a liberal education is pro- 
vided by the operation of three proc- 
esses. First, knowledge is divided 
into a few large areas, such as the 
physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, the foreign languages, and the 
social sciences. Second, the student is 
expected to secure acquaintance with 
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each of these fields, but he achieves 
this goal by studying one introductory 
course in any one of the studies within 
the field. Familiarity with the prin- 
ciples, problems, history, and social 
significance of the biological sciences, 
for instance, is attained by studying 
an introductory course in botany, and 
this course may often avowedly treat 
only of the alphabet of the subject. 
Third, the major study of some one 
field is required of students to give 
them familiarity with the principles 
and problems of one subject. 
Obviously, such a method of arriv- 
ing at a broad education must fall by 
its own weight. Disintegration of 
knowledge is not a substitute for inte- 
gration of experience. And during 
the last decade the college has become 
increasingly aware of the difficulty. 
Those institutions which consider inte- 
gration of knowledge the essence of 
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culture are feeling their way toward 
some plan by which specific facts and 
local principles may be set into a more 
universal pattern. The expository 
literature on the subject is volumin- 
ous. And increasing numbers of fac- 
ulties are developing experiments 
with curriculums and methods of 
technique in the college classroom. 
Wisconsin intensively studies two con- 
trasting types of civilization, Antioch 
integrates the college curriculum with 
the problems of practical life, and 
Swarthmore widens the areas of ma- 
jors in specific subjects to include hon- 
ors courses in related fields. 

The experiments described in this 
issue are significant not only in their 
own right, but also as expressions of 
a pronounced movement toward a 
new definition of the meanings by 
which the college may achieve its goal 


of a liberal education. 
W. W.C. 
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Presidents and the Presidency 


Tue Oxvp-Time PRESIDENT, 
by George B. Schmidt. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1930. 251 pp. 
$4.00. 

Do you recall the political argument be- 
tween Cecil Rhodes and Lord Acton? 
With the learning for which the first edi- 
tor of the Cambridge Modern History is 
celebrated, Acton pointed out limitations, 
added qualifications, noted exceptions until 
Rhodes, unable to restrain himself, ex- 
claimed: “It is not thus that empires are 
built.” The fashioning of the American 
university is an example of empire-building 
which may be appalling or inspiring, de- 
pending upon one’s temperament; and in 
the process the presidency has played an 
important role. 

The study by Mr. Schmidt deals topi- 
cally with the views and activities of a long 
line of presidents extending from Henry 
Dunster, the first president of Harvard 
(1640-1654), to Henry Tappan, the first 
president of the reorganized University of 
Michigan (1852-1863). ‘The emphasis is 
placed upon the century following 1760. 

After an introductory account of the 
founding of the early colleges the six fol- 
lowing chapters have these headings: The 
Office, The Educator, The Bearer of the 
Old Tradition, Some Prophets of New 
Ideals, The Patriot, and The Religious 
Leader. The first of these topics is obvi- 
ously an important one. And the question 
we should like to have answered is, how has 
the American presidency (an office unique 
in the acaidemic organization of the whole 
world although we are beginning to have 
imitators in Canada) come to develop its 
extraordinary powers? What the author 
has to say on this matter is to be found on 
pages 55 to 57; but the question remains 


to trouble the reader after those pages have 
heen studied. 

The materials which were available, or, 
at any rate, the materials which the author 
has actually used, practically compelled the 
emphasis that we find upon certain extraor- 
dinary personages such as F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, Timothy Dwight, Eliphalet Nott, 
and Francis Wayland. The one hundred 
colleges here considered had many presi- 
dents in the long period under treatment. 
Of these, about a score require five or more 
lines in the index, about a dozen receive 
three or four lines, a number receive casual 
mention, and the rest is silence. The au- 
thor was not unaware of this difficulty, 
this lack of balance, but he was not entirely 
successful in overcoming it. Nor is he 
unaware of a closely related fact which 
should have influenced his treatment more 
than it has. ‘This latter fact is that the 
presidency, in the American sense, did not 
arise with the beginning of our academic 
history, that at Harvard, at William and 
Mary, and elsewhere, early attempts were 
made to follow closely the British tradi- 
tion in which faculty, students, and gradu- 
ates are the college and in which there is 
no external board and, therefore, no presi- 
dent serving as that board’s executive of- 
ficer. This knowledge should have been 
of primary importance to the author of the 
present monograph. ‘Thereby the intro- 
ductory chapter might have been made far 
more illuminating than it is by showing 
that conditions, causes, and reasons, not in- 
dividuals or casual facts about institutions, 
made it practically impossible for the Brit- 
ish and European corporation of scholars 
and teachers to survive in colonial America. 

More important than any individual or 
special group is the fact that the American 
college grew up in a new country. That 
means two things especially: that there was 
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no funded wealth, no endowments nor the 
early possibility of them, and that there 
was no stable scholarly tradition nor any 
body of scholars to establish or give form 
to such a tradition. If William and Mary 
seems to be somewhat of an exception to 
this broad statement we need to remember 
that government by the scholars’ corpora- 
tion survived there for sixty years. We 
must also remember, on the opposite side, 
that the immigrant graduates from Cam- 
bridge lasted for one generation only and 
that their successors were educated in the 
new Cambridge, a very different matter. 
Then the early president was not primus 
inter pares; he was often the only formed 
scholar and the only permanent member 
of the staff. ‘There were no or few pro- 
fessors in most colleges but only young and 
temporary tutors. Furthermore, in our 
early ecclesiastical era the president was the 
chosen representative of the church which 
maintained the college. The tutors, on the 
other hand, were young men just out of 
college who hoped to become ministers; 
and when they reached that station their 
connection with the college came to an 
end and other young candidates from the 
same source with the same aim took their 


places. What more natural than that the 
president should acquire extraordinary 
powers? 


When after a century the ecclesiastical 
hold upon the colleges was relaxed some- 
what and the trustees were no_ longer 
chosen from the ministry alone, the tend- 
ency grew to fill the quota with promi- 
nent laymen, men of wealth or influence. 
The student bodies were growing and the 
program and curriculum of the colleges 
were rapidly expanded. Money and ever 
more money was needed; land, titles, 
buildings, investments, connections with 
the public, and its financial supplies became 
centers of college interest. And so there 
developed the connection between the col- 
lege and business. Empire-building not 


scholarship became the task of the presi- 
dency. Of all this political and financial 
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tumult one hears only faint echoes in these 
pages. Similar remarks would apply to the 
author’s treatment of the early state-uni- 
versity development, in which the future 
relations of the presidency to the state were 
laid down. 

This book deals with the personal and 
official histories of several notable college 
presidents of our middle period. Much of 
its material is interesting in its present set- 
ting and may be useful to thinkers who will 
wish to use it for their own purposes. It 
is well documented and is a good example 
of respectable scholarship in the narrow 
sense. But it does not come to grips with 
social forces nor furnish much guidance for 
our further development. It should be 
supplemented by such books as J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, The American College and Its 
Rulers (New York, New Republic, 1926); 
Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning 
in America (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 
1918); or even E, E. Brown, The Mak- 
ing of Our Middle Schools (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1914) 
which at page 144 gives some materials for 
the criticism of the American College presi- 


dency as an institution. 
H. H. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Earty Lerrers oF Mark Hopkins, edi- 
ted by Susan Hopkins. New York: John 
Day Company, 1929. 365 pp. $4.00. 
A more appropriate title for the book 

would have been “Letters of the Hopkins 

Family, 1770-1857.” Many of the letters 

were written by Mark Hopkins’ mother, 

father, grandmother, uncles, and his broth- 
ers, Albert and Henry; and many were not 
addressed to Mark. All, however, add 
much to our knowledge of the home life 
and the larger environment in which he 
was prepared for his distinguished career as 
professor and college president. As one 
may expect of family letters, they deal 
frankly and informally with numerous mat- 
ters that are quite personal. ‘They com- 
ment also on various schools of the period, 
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and in particular on the studies pursued by 
Mark at Clinton, New York, and later at 
Williams College. Conditions at Wil- 
liams, the lectures, the faculty, and college 
customs, are described in intimate and 
interesting detail. On one occasion, Mark’s 
brother Albert, a sophomore at Williams, 
writes (1823) that, “Last Saturday we 
had as good a game [of ball] as I ever 
played . . . the game I should think lasted 
two hours; we had three or four bottles on 
the carpet, and some of the fellows got 
pretty well towards the West Indies be- 
fore we got through.” 

These recently discovered letters are an 
indispensable supplement to Franklin Car- 
ter’s Mark Hopkins and A. C. Sewall’s 
Life of Professor Albert Hopkins. In edit- 
ing the volume, Miss Susan Hopkins has 
made a valuable contribution to the source- 
materials relating to school and college life 
in the early nineteenth century. 

RoBert Francis SEYBOLT 
University of Illinois 


Work for Women 


OccuPaATIONs FOR CoLLEGE WoMEN, A 
BiBLioGRAPHY, by Chase G. Wood- 
house and Ruth F. Yeomans. Greens- 
boro, North Carolina: North Carolina 
College for Women, 1929. 290 pp. 
(Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Bulletin No. 1) Paper $1.00, 
cloth $2.00. 

A central source of information of the 
vocational opportunities for college women 
has been one of the needs of the last decade. 
The bibliography, Occupations for College 
Women, has filled the need more ade- 
quately than any other to date. The most 
comprehensive bibliographies prior to this 
one have been: Bibliography on Vocational 
Guidance, published by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in 1925; The 
Select Bibliography, prepared by Hartson, 
Brentlinger, and Toops in 1927; and Vo- 
cational Information, published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1928. But the 
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compilation here discussed is both more 
comprehensive in the material it has in- 
cluded and more exact for work with 
women, since it selects for study those oc- 
cupations in which women have made some 
success. 

The compiler suggests in the Foreword 
that the bibliography will be chiefly valuable 
in college personnel offices, but it should 
also be of service to deans of girls in high 
schools, to employment agencies dealing 
with trained women, and to various types 
of social-science classes which are interested 
in vocational opportunities for women. The 
material covers 1,801 references and 1,184 
different books or articles, representing the 
work of 1,038 authors. It includes a few 
important publications of 1929, practically 
all vocational publications of any impor- 
tance which appeared between 1920 and 
December 31, 1928, and a few important 
publications prior to 1920. Provision is 
also being made for the publication by the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
of a supplementary list of books each suc- 
ceeding February. 

The bibliography has been divided into 
twenty-three chapters. The first is devoted 
to a general survey of the census data of 
the women engaged in specific occupations, 
and an analysis of what those particular 
occupations are. ‘The next nineteen chap- 
ters present bibliographies of the specific 
vocations included under: The Arts, Busi- 
ness, Education, Engineering, Finance, 
Health, Home Economics, Languages, 
Legal Fields, Library Work, Literary 
Fields, Museum Work, Public Service, 
Religious Work, Science, Secretarial and 
Organization Work, Social Work, and 
Transportation and Communication. Then 
follows a chapter which includes general 
references on personnel work in colleges, 
and another which deals with some of the 
problems of professional women. But per- 
haps the most unusual feature of the book 
is the last chapter, which includes 2 com- 
prehensive bibliography of vocational tests. 
The vocational tests referred to include 
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general tests, tests designed for the college, 
and those designed for specific occupations; 
for example, banking, department stores, 
selling, secretarial activities, engineering, 
and teaching. The final section of the book 
is made up of three appendices: a list of 
professional periodicals, a list of professional 
organizations, and a list of publishers. 
The bibliography is comprehensive, ac- 
curate, and well organized. In its present 
form it fills a long-felt need. With the 
plans for supplementary material, it prom- 
ises to continue to be a publication of value. 
PEIRCE 
Stephens College 


Articulating Hygiene 
PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR COLLEGE Stu- 

DENTS, by Delbert Oberteuffer. New 

York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1930. 121 pp. (Teachers 

College, Columbia University, Contri- 

butions to Education, No. 407) $1.50. 

This volume is not, as the name might 
imply, another personal hygiene text for 
college students. It is rather a critical 
study of the subject of personal hygiene, 
as it is generally taught today in our col- 
leges and universities. 

Applying principles already defined and 
fairly well accepted in the general field of 
education to the teaching of college hy- 
giene, the author finds: first, that the 
selection of the course content has been too 
largely on the basis of what the instructor 
feels the student will need to know when 
he gets out in life, and too little on the 
basis of the student’s interests; second, that 
the arrangement of the subject-matter, 
judging by typical texts, has too frequently 
been logical and medical rather than based 
upon the outstanding needs and interests of 
the students; third, that the allotment of 
time to many subjects has been frequently 
quite out of proportion to the needs, ex- 
pressed by the students, for information in 
regard to those subjects; and fourth, that 
the texts in college hygiene have too fre- 
quently introduced technical terms which 
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were unnecessary and acted as a deterrent 
to the development of a spontaneous interest 
and the habit of outside reading. In justi- 
fication of these sweeping criticisms, the 
author presents in readable form the re- 
sults of five years’ study of college men at 
the University of Oregon and a half-year 
at Columbia University. 

Within the pages of this book there is 
presented not only a valuable study of the 
curiosities, interests, and needs of college 
students in the subject-matter of personal 
hygiene, but an educational approach to 
the whole problem of teaching college hy- 
giene which should be extremely suggestive 
and helpful to those teachers of college 
hygiene whose training has been rather 
limited to the fields of biology, physical edu- 
cation, or medicine and included but little 
educational psychology. 

D. F. Smirey 
Cornell University 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Experimenting at Columbia,” by Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, Nation, October 15, 1930. 
“The Antioch Faculty Trust,” by J. F. 

Kirkpatrick, Nation, October 22, 1930. 
“‘Wisconsin’s Experience,” by M. C. Otto, 

Nation, October 29, 1930. 

“The New Legal Education,” by Herman 
Oliphant, Nation, November 5, 1930. 
New light on research and experiments 

in 1930 collegiate problems is diffused by a 

series of articles appearing in recent issues 

of the Nation. ‘The subjects run the gamut 
from problems of social adjustments to 
legal difficulties. 

At Columbia College the administrative 
organization is such that new ideas at first 
are discussed informally in smokers and in 
small groups. In this way hasty and ill- 
considered opposition is avoided, and when 
the new idea is finally presented to the 
faculty for formal action favorable consid- 
eration is likely. ‘The enthusiasm and in- 
terests with which boys come to college is 
capitalized through use of placement exam- 
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inations which make it possible to start at 
the point of competence. Work is assigned 
in accordance with his ability, his prepara- 
tion, his health, and his financial resources. 
In addition, “an effort is made through the 
medium of a very broad and _ inclusive 
course on contemporary civilization to in- 
troduce the student to a consideration of 
the great problems of education, religion, 
economics, government, and social proced- 
ure that face the individual in our Ameri- 
can life.” 

The secret of the rejuvenation of Anti- 
och College is to be found in the fact that 
the board of trustees has given the presi- 
dent a free hand. He in turn has passed on 
to the faculty and students many responsi- 
bilities which are usually shared only by the 
trustees. The actual management of the 
University is in the hands of an Administra- 
tive Council made up wholly of faculty 
members and college officials. Another un- 
precedented step toward faculty control has 
been the incorporation of the faculty under 
the title of Antioch Faculty Trust Fund. 
This trust is empowered “‘to receive gifts 
and to accrue, convey, lease, mortgage, 
dispose and administer all property received 
or acquired” for educational purposes. 

Professor Otto points out that the experi- 
ments conducted at Wisconsin under the 
leadership of Mr. Meiklejohn should be 
viewed in the wider perspective of the Uni- 
versity’s commitment to the task of “defin- 
ing and actualizing a democratic higher 
education.” This larger experiment has 
contributed much to the development of 
democratic ideals in the state of Wisconsin. 
In the predicted election of Phillip La 
Follette as governor, which has now 
occurred, the author sees a promise for 
greater academic freedom and at the same 
time an increased demand that the Uni- 
versity serve the state by making contribu- 
tions to the life of the masses. 

Professor Oliphant maintains that legal 
education has two distinct tasks to perform. 
“Tt must transmit from one generation to 
the next that body of professional knowl- 
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edge and skills relating to law . . . and it 
must enlarge and improve that body of 
knowledge and skills.” Instruction in law 
was much “improved by the introduction 
of the case method at Harvard.” A more 
recent step of great promise is the reorgani- 
zation for legal study of the whole field of 
law which was initiated at Columbia. In 
furtherance of the second task research and 
field study is developing. The recognition 
of the possibility of applying scientific meth- 
ods to legal study is stimulating research 
activity in all quarters. 


“College Sports Decline,” by Parke H. 
Davis, North American Review, No- 
vember, 1930. 

Intercollegiate athletics are declining be- 
cause the mass of college students prefer to 
take part in a great variety of intramural 
games. It is asserted that the skill of play- 
ers is less than it used to be, that the en- 
thusiasm of the student bodies for their 
teams is diminishing and that attendance of 
undergraduates, graduates, and the general 
public is decreasing. The only exceptions 
are a few football games that have become 
traditional. ‘This writer does not worry 
about varsity athletics running away with 
education. The problem is, will intramural 
sperts destroy intercollegiate games? 


““A Rhodes Scholar Speaks,” by William 
Breyfogle, Review of Reviews, October, 
1930. 

Oxford, as an institution for foreign 
study, does not seem particularly desirable 
to this former Rhodes scholar. In the 
first place, the tutorial system limits the stu- 
dent’s close contacts to but one man as 
opposed to the some twenty men with 
whom undergraduates in America come in 
contact. In the second place, the disci- 
plinary system is galling to the student who 
is used to the greater liberty of the Amer- 
ican universities. In as much as the foreign 
students are considerably older than the 
English boys, this situation is extremely dif- 
ficult both for students and the university. 
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Oxford is adapted to meet the needs of 
Englishmen who are preparing themselves 
for life in English society. It cannot be 
expected to change its course to meet the 
needs of a small percentage of foreign stu- 
dents. The writer suggests that a year 
spent at Oxford might be enough to enable 
the foreign student to take advantage of 
the excellent things offered by Oxford. 
This would be a valuable experience, and 
at the same time the student would look 
back upon his stay with greater satisfaction. 


“Pity the Poor Athlete,” by Frank Schoon- 

maker, Harpers, November, 1930. 

Here is an article which views from a 
different angle the Carnegie Foundation’s 
charges of professionalism in football. Foot- 
ball teams are earning hundreds of thou- 
sand of dollars for their Alma Maters each 
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year. This money is spent to provide intra- 
mural games for the rest of the student 
body, but the varsity athlete is castigated if 
he gets back even a small part of his ex- 
penses. ‘This writer holds to the view that 
the shame is not that the needy athlete 
receives some assistance, but that the college 
pockets all the profits and rewards the 


earner not at all. 


“The Professor and the Radio,” Re- 
view of Reviews, November, 1930. 

This short article in the Education De- 
partment of the Review of Reviews calls 
attention to the organization and work of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education. Mr. Levering Tyson is its 
director. The function of the council is to 
effect a liaison between educational agencies 
and the radio industry. 


Important to everyone interested 
in the significance and service of 
institutions of higher learning 4 7 7 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 
IN CHANGING SOCIETY 


By John B. Johnston 
Dean, College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, and Professor of Neu- 
rology, University of Minnesota 


In this book Dr. Johnston undertakes to 
construct a working philosophy of higher 
education, and to point out how this phi- 
losophy may be applied to present-day 
problems and conditions. It is a practical 
book which gets directly at the problems 
daily confronting educators, explains them, 
and prescribes the methods by which they 
may be overcome. It analyzes the mistakes 
of the past, describes the most successful 
methods of today, and points the way to 
further advances and improvements. 


8vo, 326 pages, $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers of the 
NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York 


What Twenty Leading 


Educators Really Believe was 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACES THE FUTURE 


A Symposium 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp 


Here is not one man’s views on our 
higher educational system, but the 
frankly stated opinions of such 
authorities as John Dewey, Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn and William Mc- 
Dougall. @ ‘The only request made 
of the twenty contributors to this 
symposium was that they give their 
candid, unhindered views on the status 
of American colleges and universities. 
@ What they have to say cannot fail 
to be of indisputable interest to you. 


Price 


CE LIVERIGHT ny 
BOOKS 


HORA 


in the field of Education 


and ychology of learning. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


Send for copies on approval 


RECENT McGRAW-HILL Books 


OBJECTIVE TYPE TESTS IN ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
By CLairR V. MANN, Professor of Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. $ 
The central problem of the study is the construction, administration and evaluation of 

a series of experimental objective type tests designed for use at the college level in en- 

gineering drawing and descriptive geometry. 


THE NATURE AND MEANING OF TEACHING 
By RavpH F. STREBEL, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers Co 
University and Grover C. MorEHART, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Syracuse University. 266 pages, 546X8.......cccccccccccccccccccccsccececce $2.50 
A sound textbook on the purpose and the technique of teaching. The book is a prac- 
tical Fag on teaching methods based on modern conceptions of the philosophy of education 
pe 


By ArtHuR J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Education, School of Education, =, 

This book discusses the meaning, purpose and aim of guidance in order to help teachers 
and school administrators better to see the relationship of guidance to other phases of edu- 
cation and to formulate a basis for proper evaluation of procedures and practices. 


sity of Pennsylvania. 385 pages, 5%x8 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue 


122 pages, 6x9, illuetrated............- 2.75 


lege, Syracuse 


New York 


American Association for Adult Education | 


JOURNAL OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


@f AMERICAN 


HE JOURNAL oF ADULT EpucaTIoN offers a medium for the presen- 

tation of timely articles on adult education and allied fields of thought, 

discussions of methods and principles, news notes, book reviews, etc. 
Members of the Association receive this publication and receive in addition 
any other publications which the Association is able to distribute, $2.00 of the 
dues in the Association being for a year’s subscription to THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucarIon. 

While the JourNAL is published primarily for members of the Associa- 
tion, subscriptions will be accepted at the rate of $3.00 annually. Separate 
copies may be purchased at $0.75 per copy. The Association has on hand |} 
a limited number of copies of the first eight issues, and will be glad to supply 
copies to members or subscribers as long as they are available. 


American Association for Adult Education 
Sixty East Forty-Second Street ... New York City 
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